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to be very remarkably 
&&rent. Nor is it mconmrovertible, that u 
ws equally to Rund two minds, as we 
conmtenances, which pertectiy etre each other. 

Conbdcrations Me thete will be G@cem ee 
make it received 24 2 truth, not roguinng Carther 
demoniration, that there muſt be a certain mes 
tive analogy berwoen the external vaneties of the 
countenance amd form, and the i dect varies 
of the mzad. Anger can the mutches prote- 
dera z and Gall mor therefore an angry mind 
mull be confdered 2s caute and 
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ect * | 
After repeated raden, that am aire 2nd 
wid eve, and an active and acute wit, are fre 
cgecatly found mum the fame perfon, fall i be fp BY, 
Peel that there is 20 cen berworn the ace — 
exc and the dei Is this the: eSot of ac- Wh. 
cadent ? kt u met rather to be: contidored 5 
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franpathy, 22 interchange 


eScct, 1 
—* 5 
ide 
the eye 

But 27 this is denied by thoſe who oppoſe the 
erath of the Kin of phayGograoms. Truth, ac 
cc bs der mr with bore; 
Lerra © * degraded wo 2 jug, whotc par-. 
r 20 deveme. 
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weak, the man 
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in, love ond hatred, all exhibit 
— II u the fame traits, that is to fay, 
wader no traits whatever, on the exterivr of man. 
Yet ſuck are the aftertions of thoſe who maintain 
that phyſi y is a chimerical fcience. T 
overturn all that order and combination by whi 
mal wifdom fo highly aftonitſhes and delights the 
we dertandivg. It cannot be too emphatically 
repeated, that blind chance and arbitrary diforder 
conſtirute the philoſophy of fools, and that they 
de the hane of natural knowledge, philotfophy, 

4 religion. Entirely to banith fuch a ſyſtem, 
& the duty of the true inquirer, the ſage,” and the 
LD 

it is inJifputable,, thit all men, abſolutely all 
— climate all things whatever by their phyGo- 

promy, their exterior temporary ſuperficics. By 
Wu theie on every occafion, draw their 
con labons concerning their i : 
V at merchant, if he be u with the 
prion of * he purchaſes, does not _— 
6s WArcs l hognom or 2PPcEarance 
c wares? If 22 of a diſtant cor- 
rpondent, what other means does he uſe in 
ae ig whether they are or are not cqual to his 
cxpottanon f Is not his judgment determined by 
© colour, the anenefs, the ſuperficies, the exte- 
LE rior, the phyfognomy ? Docs he not judge money 
-. is paynognomy ? Why does be take one guinca, 
| _ reject another ? Why weigh a third in his 
and? Docs he not dctermine according to 
* cent, or impreihon, its outhde, its phyfro- 
momy 2 If a Aranger enter his ſhop, 25 a buyer 
rr, will he not obſerve him 2 Will he not 
conclubons from his countenance? Will 
© not, almoſt before he is out of hearing, pro- 
B 3 naunce 
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bognomy, that is, their internal worth by 
external appearance. 
The at of diGmulation et, which is add 
> ago, 272 „ 
2 n , ts fou v — 9 
wore = drags ky wp = = 
— yt — — 
not perhaps from any ſydtematic refletion, that 
ces are with the charaQeriſtic mark 
— 
What jadge, wile or unwiſe, whether the 
manal confets or deny the fact, docs not for 
Emacs in this ſenſe decide from arances ? WI 
can, u, of ought to be adlotutely iadiderc tt 
n before him to þ 
yacped ? What king would © a miniſter wi 
on: cxamanmng his exterior, fecrely at can, 
w 2a Certain extent? An officer will not cual 
a felder without thus examining his 2ppeara: 
putnng his heght cut of _ queſtion. Wi 
matcr or eafircts of a family will chocte 2 2 
goes con ler- the exterior * No matter th 
thor þ +4 5. qa 
x may bc cxcrcifed wnoonfacudy. 
which are fo continualiy before our eres, — 
chat men, tacithy ad ur uv, contcfs the wi . 
ence whach phyGornomy Ea over their fendatix 
and ace 1 tori cet at being obGrged to wal 
chas, in order to comic the armed of trucks 
he wahin the esch of every child. 
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* what uncertainty and abferdity mu 
place im millions of inſtances, among the 
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hom of mon ] tow perpornal mutt be the were 
wo of the eee wmorrtainty in all which we 


| kwe wo wankdt wah coach other! and 
we mnirancty would probebity, which dGcpends 
mon 2 wakuadc of crcwntances, more or kefs 
nary poroced, be weakened by this prove. 
mn T From how vat a mambcr of ations, by 
ach n are honoured and bonckted,, mult they 
en debit ? 
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courſe with cach _ form phyGognomonict 
decigons, according os their pudginont ts more «& 
lets clear; that it is well known, though ply 
bogromy were never to be reduced to a frience 
molt men, in proportion es they have mingle 
with the world, derive fome profit from thei 
knowledge of mankind, even at the firſt glance 
and that the fame effects were produc wag 
before this queſtion was in agitation. Whether 
therefore, to teach men to dechde with more pe 
city and certainty, inftead of confutodly ; 


dark, and venture abortive and injurious judgu 
to learn them by phyſfrognomonical exporiment 
the rules of and caution, and the f 
voice of philaathropy, to rittruſt, to be dif 

flow to ance, where they i T7. i 
cover evil : whether this, | H, can be 1. 
r s, I leave the world to determine. * 
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1 at God Nas e branded (woe wht deformity, 
i adorned virtee with inimitable beauty. Allow 
mm to rejoice when, he CS that his counte- 
mee improves in 
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in motives, is not at „ but vanity x that 
ory iments of vanity wit ter de inferwr and 
dez and that the mien of virtue never 
> be troly attaincd, but by the actual podiction of 
tue, untulscd by the leven of vanity. 
Lot me now fay a word or be | 
Det attending the 28 of 
To learn the loweſt, the leaft 
* at firſt appears an arduous 
wen taught by words or books, and not 
cual practice. What numerous dangers and 
Ecultics migbt be flared 2g ani 2ll the daily en- 
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fon to prove, that the power of thinkin 
neither in the foot, in the hand, nor in the 
but in the head, and in its internal parts ? 
The moral life of man particularly reveals i 
in the lines, morks, am tranſitions of the 
nance. His moral powers and defires; his in 
bility, ſympathy, and antipathy z his (acility 
tracting or repelling the objects that ſurround 
theie are all ſummed up in, and painted upon 
countenance when at reſt. When any palka 
called into action, ſuch paſſion is depicted by 
motion of the muſcles, and theſe motions are 
companie! by a ſtrong palpitation of the heart. 
the countenance be tranquil, it always denotes 
quiility in the region of the heart and breaſt. 
1 his threefold life of man, fo intimately is 
woven through his frame, is {till capable of be 
ſtudicd in its didderent a riate parts z and, 
we live in a leſs depraved world, we ſhould find 
ficient dota for the [ſcience of plhyſtomnomy. 
The 2nimal lite, the — and moſt ca 
would difcover iticlt from the rim of the be 
the organs of generation, which would becon 
central or focal point. | he middic or mor 
would be ſeated in the breaſt, and the heart » 
be its central point. The imeliectual life, » 
of the three is ſupreme, would refide in the! 
znd have the eye for its centre. Ii we take 
countenance 25 the repreſentative and epiron 
the three divihons, then will the forckcad 6 
evetrows be the mirror or image of the under 
ing; the noſe and checks, the image of the n 
and feniitive life; and the mouth ind chin, the in 
of the animal life z while the eyc will be 
whole as its ſummary and centre. 


All that has been hitherto advanced is 
ar, fo well known, fo univerfal, that we ſhould 
aſh to infit upon ſuch common-place truths, 
we they not firit the foundation on which we 
aſt build all we have to propofe; and, again, 
dl not theſe truths (can it be believed by | 
y ?} in this our age been fo many thouſand times 
ien and conteſted with the moit iaconciir able 
ectation, 

The Kience of phyfognomy, whether under. 
xl in the moſt enlarged or moſt conbned tenſe, 
ubitably depends on theſe general and incontto- 
ible principles z yet, incontrovertible as they 
, they have not been without their opponents. 


ll. Wc: pretend to doubt of the moſt Rriking, the 
+ Woſt convinciag, the moſt ſelf-evident truths ; 
wo hough, were thele deſtroyed, neither truth nor 


owledge would remain. They do not profeſs to 
bt conceraing the ꝓhyſiognomy of other natural 
jets ʒ yet do they doubt the pliyſhognomy of hu- 
nature — the firit object, the moſt worthy of 
femplation, and the moſt animated the realng 
nature contain. 
We have already hinted to aur readers, that they 
to expect only fragments on phyhoguomy from 
and not a perfect ſyſtem. However, what 
been ſaid may ſerve as a ſketch for ſuch a 
tem, We thall coaciude this chapter with i- 
the difference berween Phyſe:gnomy and = 
mM). 


clpondence between the external and internal 
the viſible ſuperficies and the inviſible con- 
ts, Phyſhognomy, oppoſcd to pathognomy, is 
knowledge of the figns of the powers and in- 

| C 2 cla-tuns 
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hrücgnomy is the ſcience or knowledge of the 


W 
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clinations of men—Pathognomy is the knowled 
of the ſigns of the paſſions. Phyſiognomy t 
fore teaches the knowledge of character at . 
and pathognomy of character in motion. Charad 
— = is tau hy by the form of the folid and 

nee of the moveable om while at 

CharaQter im paſſioned is manifeſted by the 
able A in — 


"he mint may be compared to the ſum 
nd; pathognomy, to the intereſt which 
ut of this ſum-total. The former | 
2 man 4 in general, the latter what he | 
at particular moments; or, the one what he x 
be, the other what he is. The bn is the roo 
ſtem of the ſecond, the foil in which it is plat 
Whoever believes the latter and not the fc 


believes in fruit without a tree, in corn 
land. | 


CHAP. II. 


Signs of Bodily Strength and Weakneſi—Of 
on of F 4% Sickneſs 


E call that human body ſtrong, which 
eaſily alter other bodies, without being e 
altered itſelf, The more immediate it can ac, 
the leſs immediately it can be acted upon, 

is its ſtrength; and the weaker, the 
it can act, or withſtand the action of of 
There is 2 tranquil ſtrength, the eſſence of 
is immobility z and there is an active ſtrength, 
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Ynce of which is motion. The one has motion, 

he other Nabihey, in an extraordinary degree. 

here is the ſtrength of the rock, and the claiticity 

the ſpring. _ 
There is the Hereulgan Qrength of bones and 
news 4 thick, firm, compact, and immoveable 
$ a pillar. 
There are heroes leſs Herculean, lefs firm, Fnewyr, 
arge z leſs ſet, Io fs ue who yet, when rout, 
hen oppoſed in their activity, will meet oppreſſion 
th ſo much ftirength, will r u weight with fuck 
lallie force, as ſcarcely to. equalled by the molt 
wiſcular Rtrength. 

The elephant has native, bony trength. Irri- 
ated or not, he bears prodigious burdens, ad 
ruſhes all on which he treads. An irritated wat 

ſtrength of a totally different kind: but ben 

ave con paQtneſ*s for their foundation, and elpc- 
ally the firm:cfs of conſtruction. All poroſity 
deſtroys ſtrength. 
The ſtrength, like the underſtanding of a man, 
$ diſcovered by its being more or leis compact. 
The — of a body has figns fo remarkable, 
that they wil! not permit us to confound ſuch body 
th one that is not elaſtic, How manifeſt are the 
arieties of ſtrength between the foot of an elephant 
and a ſtag, a waſp and a fly! 

Tranquil, firm ſtrength is ſhewn in the p - 
tons of the form, which ought rather to be | 
than long. In the thick neck, the broad ſhoulders, 
and the countenance, which, in a ſtate of health, 
5 rather bony than fleſhy. In the ſhort, compact, 
and knotty forchead ; ard eſpecially when the fnus 
r-ntales are viſible, but not too far projecting ; flat 
in the middle, or ſuddenly indented, but not in 
ooch cavities, In hcrizontal eyebrows, ſituated 
3 near 


voice, the firm Hep, and in firting til! 
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near the eye, Deep eyes, and Neifaſt look, 

the broad, firm nole, bony near the ſorchead, ef; 
etally in its Araight, angular outlines. In they 
thick, curly hair of the head and beard. In Oh 
broad teeth, ſlunding clofe to each other. In con 
pact hips, of which the under rather projects th 
reircats. In the Rrong, prominent, broad chi 
In the flrong, projeQing es eccipitts, In the bi 


Elaſtic frevgth, the living power of irritability 
wi ft be Cifcovered in the moment of action ; a 
the Orm pus mut afterwards be abtratcted, whe 
the irritated power is once more at reſt, „ Th 
„ body, therefore, which at rcſt was capable 
* fo little, acted and refiited to weakly, cans th 
« irritated, and with this degree of ter on, becom 
* thus powerful.” We all find on inquiry, u 
this firength, awakened by irritation, generally n 
fdes in tun, tall, but not very tall, and bony, rathe 
than muſcular bodies z in bodies of dark or pal 
complexions z of rapid mot ion, joined with a | 
Lind of ſtiſlncſe z of haſty and firm walk ; of far 
p<netrating look ; and with open lips, but eaſily 
accurately to be clofed, 

Signs of weakneſs arc, diſproportionate 
of budyz much feſh ; little 4 extenſion ; 
totiering frame ; a loofe (kin; round, obtuſe, 
particularly hollew outlines of the forchead 
noſe ; ſmallneſs of noſe and chin ; littte noſtrils 
the retreating chin; long, cylindrical neck; 
walk very haſty cr Janguid, without fhrmneſs 
ſtep; the timid aſpect; cloFng eyelids; open mouth 
long tceth ; the jaw-bone long, but bent towars 
the car; whitencſs of complexion ; teeth incline 
to be yellow or green ; fair, long, and tender han 
thrill! voice. 

I & 


. 


Is 
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f Nall now proceed to conſider Medicinal Semet- 
os, er the Fiens Hen ane. H- Noe l, 
t an experienced phyſician ought to write on the 
pfognomonical and pathognomonical femciotica 
health and fickneſs, and deferibe the phyſho- 
ical character of the body, and its propeniitic « 
this or that diforder. I am beyond defeription 
wrant with reſpect to the nature of diforders 
their fignsz ill may I, in conſequence of 
few obtervations I have made, declare, with 
ne certainty, by repeatedly examining the firm 
rs and outlines of the bodies and countenances 
the fick, that it is not diflicult to predict what 
the diſeaſes to which the man in health is motc 
ble. 

Of what infinite importance would ſuch phy- 
. ical ſemeiotics, or prognoſtics of pot- 
le or ble diforders, be, founded on the na- 
and form of the body! How eſſential were 
could the phyſician fay to the healthy,“ Yeu 
naturally have, ſome time in your life, to ex- 
pet this or that diforder. Take the neceſſary 
precautions againſt ſuch or ſuch a diſcaſe. The 
virus of the Imall-pox flumbers in your body, 
and may thus or — be put in motion: thus 
the hectic, thus the intermittent, and thus the 


e, © putrid fever.” Oh, how worthy, Zimmermann, 
d a treatiſe on phyſiognomonical DZ:etctice or 
tri men) be of thee f é 

3 helm ocver ſhall read this author's work on Expe- 
cfs "ce, will fee how charaQteriſtically he deſcribes 


nous diſeaſes which originate in the paſſions. 
me quotations from this work, which will juſtify 
; with, and contain the moſt vyalu:ble ſemciotical 
marks, cannot be unacceptable to the reader. 

| + 4 66 The 
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„he obſerving mind examines the phy 
« gnomy of the fick, the ſigns of which ex 
over the whole 4 but the progreſs 
„ change of the difeaſe is arincipalty ts be 
„in the countenance and its parts. Sometin 
„the patient carries the marks of his difeak 
„in burning, bilious, and heQtic fevers; in t 
„ chlorolis 4 the common and black jaundice ; | 
„ worm cafes.” -I, who know fo little of phyſi 
have feveral times diſcovered the diſcaſe of the ta 
worm in the countenance. 

e In the firs werinus, the leaſt obſervant e 
« read the dileale. The more the counternan 
„is changed, in burning fevers, the greater is d 
danger. A man whoſe natural aipect is m 
and calm, but who ſtares at me, with a fl 
complexion, and wildneſs in his eyes, pro 
gn icates an 9 delirium. I ha 
ikewiſe ſeen a indeſcribably wild, 
* companied by paleneſs, when nature, in an | 
flammation of the lungs, was coming to a cri 
and the patient was ing 2 0 
— "__ A... Ya — _ * 
lips and hanging, in burning fevers, 

bad bk — hey denote great debility 
and if the change and decay of the coun 
% nance be ſudden, the danger is great. Whe 
* the noſe is pointed, the face of a lead colow 
„% and the lips livid, inflammation has produce 


„ gan , 

* There is frequently ſomething dangerous 
« he obſerved in the countenance, which canat 
© be known from other ſymptoms, and which yt 
« is very ſignificant. Much is to be obſerved in t 
« eyes, Boerhaave examined the eyes of the | 
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ith a magni fs, that he might 
Nee 


held, th 1 ike 
Hi tes at ng ty 
. —— 

other, the white 


tears, ſquinting, one eye leſs than the 
, the 2 inflamed, the ſmall 
veins inclined to be black, too much ſwelled, or 
too much ſunken, were each and all bad ſymp- 
" toms. 
„The motion of the patient, and his poſition in 
bed, ought likewiſe to be enumerated among the 
particular ſymptoms of diſeaſe. The hand carried 
to the forehead, waved, or groping in the air, 
* ſcratching on the wall, and pul: "ng up the bed- 
clothes, are of this kind. e poſition in bed is 
n very ſignificant ſign of the internal ſituation of 
the patient, and therefore deſerves every attention. 
The more unuſual the poſition is, in any inſlam- 
* matory diſeaſe, the more certainly may we con- 
* clude that the anguiſh is great, and conſequently 
' the danger. Hippocrates has deſcribed the po- 
* fition of the ſick, in ſuch caſes, with an accuracy 
that leaves nothing to be deſired. The beſt 
* ſition in ſickneſs is the uſual poſition in health,” 
{ ſhall add ſome other remarks from this phy- 
can and phyſiognomiſt, whoſe abilities are ſu- 
mor to envy, ignorance, and quackery, © Swift 
* was lean while he was the prey of ambition, 
* chagrin, ane ill-temper z but, alter the loſs of 
his underſtanding, he became fat.” His de- 
cription of Envy, and its effects on the body, is 
ncomparable. * "The effects of Envy are Lille, 
eren in children. They become thin, and 
caſily fall into conſumptions. Envy takes away 
the appetite and fleep, and cauſes feveriſh mo- 


Cs * patience, 


nen; it produces gloom, ſhortneſs of breath, im- 
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„ patience, reſtleſſneſe, and a narrow cheſt. The 
« good name of others, on which it ſeeks to avenge 
« itfelt by Nander, and feigned but not real cow 
* tempt, hangs like the ſword ſuſpended by 1 
« hair over the head of Envy, that continually 
« withes to torture others, and is itſelf continua 
% on the rack. The laughing fimpleton become 
« diſturbed as ſoon as Envy, that worſt of Fend 
* takes poſſeſſion of him, and he perceives that k 
« yainly labours to debaſe that merit which he 

— not rival, His eyes roll, he knits his forechen 
4 

«c 

« 

10 

cc 


he becomes moroſe, peeviſh, and hangs his 
There is, it is true, a kind of envy that arrives 
old age. Envy in her dark cave, poſſeſſed by te 
leſs ſurics, there hoards her poiſon, which, 
infernal wickedneſs, the endeavours to eject e 
% each worthy perſon and honourable act. 8% 
« defends the cauſe of vice, endeavours to cor 
« found right and wrong, and vitally wounds wut 
« pureſt innocence.” 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the Congeriality of the Human Ferns, 


HE me vital powers that make the 
boat, give motion to the finger; that wh 
roots the full, arches the ſinger- nail. Art is at 
riarce with herſelf: not fo EE Her creaw! 


I pic gretfive, From the head to the back, from t 
ſhoulder to the arm, from the arm to the * ; 


% © EW © 
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hom the hand to the Ruger z from the root to the 
m. the nem to the branch, the branch to the twig, 
he twig to the boom and tut, each depends on 
he other, and all on the root: each is Gmilar in 
ature and form. 1 here is a determinate effect 
f a determinate power. Through all nature cach 
determinate power is productive caly of ſuch and 
ach determinate ctfects. The finger of one bod 
not adapted to the hand of — body. Eac 
art of an organized body is an image of the whole. 
ſhe blood in the cxtremity of the finger, has the cha- 
«ter of the blood in the heart. I he ſame conge- 
ality is found in the nerves, in the bones. One 
pirit hives in all. Exch member of the body is in 
roportion to that whole of which it is a poſts 
\s from os length of the ſmalleſt me mber, t 
malleſt join of rhe bager, the proportion of Ui: 
”—— halle, length and breadth of he body may 

* bund; ſo alſo may the form of the Whole 
from the form of cach Gazlc part. When the head 
» long, all is long, or round when the head is 
round, or ſquare when it is ſquare. One form, 
oe mind, one rout appertain to all: therefore +5 
ach or coninad body fo much a whole, that, w the 
6: difcord, deftruttion, or dclormity, nothing can 
Ded or diminithed. 

Every thing ia man is progreffire; every thing 
con gen ; form, ſlature, complexion, hair, f. * 
demo, nerves, boncs, voice, walk, manner, ſiyic, 
paizon, lore, hatred, One 2nd the ſame ſpirit 
» manifeſt in all. He kzs a determinate {p! bers, 
w which bis powers and ſcniations are allowed, 
w=KRhin which they me be freely cxcrciſcd, but 
keyond which be cannot paſs. Each countenance 
„ mdced, feticct to momentary change, thorg' 
C 6 let 


6 „ 


= 
| 2 | 
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not perceptible, even in its folid parts but thek 

changes are all proportionate : each is meaſured 
each proper and peculiar to the countenance is 
which it takes place. "The capability of change 
is limited. Even that which is affected, aſſumed 


imitated, Minn has the | 
the individual, originating in the nature of the whole, 
and is fo definite, that it is only poſſible in this, 

in no other being. 


I almoſt bluſh to repeat this in the 
age. What, Poſterity! wilt thou ſuppoſe, th 
to ſee me fo often obliged to demonſtrate 
pretended fages, that nature makes no e 
tion? She labours from one to all. Hers is n« 
disjointed organization, not moſaic work. The 
more there is of the moſaic in the works « 
artiſts, orators, or poets, the leſs are natural 
the leſs do they reſemble the copious ſtreams 
the fountain ; item extending itſelf to the 1 
motelt branch. 
The more there is of progreſſion, the mon 
there is of truth, power, and nature; the 
extenſive, general, durable, and noble is the 
felt. The defigns of nature are the —_ | 
a moment; one form, one ſpirit, appear 
the whole, Thus nature forms her leaſt plan 
and thus her moſt exalted man. 1 ſhall have e 
fected nothing by my phyſiognomonical labou 
if I am not able to deſtroy that opinion, ſo tal 
leſs, fo unworthy of the age, ſo oppoſite to 
ſound philoſophy, that nature patches up the ſe 
tures of various countenances, in order to mai 
one perſect countenance; and I ſhall think the 
well rewarded, if the congeniality, uniform 
and agreement of human organization be fo 4. 


11 
- 


' 
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mitrated, that he who ſhall deny it, will be de- 
red to deny the light of the ſun at noon«day, 

The human body is a plant, each part of which 
the character of the ſtem. Suffer me to re- 
t this continually, ſince this moſt evident of 
| things is continually controverted, among all 


nks of men, in words, deeds, books, and works 
, art. I therefore find the greateſt ities 
the heads of the teſt maſters. I know no 


inter, of whom I can ſay he has thoroughly 
died the harmony of the human outline, not even 
0 flin, no not even Raphael himſelf. Let an 
claſs the forms of their countenances, 
mpare them with the forms of nature. Let him, 
inſtance, draw the outlines of their forcheads, 
d endeavour to find ſimilar outlines in nature, 
d he will find incongruities, which could not have 
n expected in ſuch great maſters. 
Chodowiecki, excepting the too — length and 
tent, particularly of his human hgures, perhaps 
| the moſt — feeling of congeniality in cari- 
ture, that is to ſay, of the relative propriety of 
deformed, the humorous, or other character- 
cal members and features. For as there is con- 
nity and congeniality in the beautiful, ſo is 
re alſo in the deformed. Every cripple has the 
ſtortion peculiar to himſelf, the effects of which 
extended to his whole body. In like manner, 
evil actions of the evil, and the good actions 
to the good, have a conformity of character; at 


pit, they are all tinged with this conformity of 
o n aracter, 
K cher Little as this ſeems to be remarked by poets and 


inters, (till is it the foundation of their art; 
wherever emendation is viſible, there admira- 
4 tion 
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words, 2 long fpace between the noſe and 
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tion is t an end. Why has vo painter yet 
__ to place the blue eye befide the brown « 

t, abſurd as this would be, no Yefs abſurd ate. 
incongruities continually encountered by the 
fognomenical Hebe nofe of —_— — 
head of Madona.—l have been affured by 
faſhion, that, at a maſyuerade, with on ; the 
of an artikcial note, te entirely wth oy 
from the knowledge of all is. acquaintance. 
— q—_— rezect what docs not appertain 
herfci 

| have never yet met with one Roman noſe 
an hundred circular ;ovehcads in profile. In an be 
dred other ſquare forchcads, I have fcarcely fc 
one in which there were not cavities and 
nences. | never yet faw a perpendicular fore 
with ſtrongly arched features in the lower pan 
the countenance, the doublc clin excepted. 

| meet no itrong-bowed <cve-brows 
with bony perpendicular countenances. 

Wherever the forch-oad is projecting, fo in 
ral are the under lips, children cxcepred. 

I have never ſcen gemi arched, yet much reta 
ing forck« 2's, combined with a ſhort ſuub 
which, in profile, is carp and ſunken. 

A vie nezrncis of the noſe to the exe, is 
attended by a viktble widencls berween the noi 


mouth. 
A long corcring of the treth, or, in 


always indicatcs fmall upper hips. Leng By 

form an face is generally 2ncnded by =_ 

Aeby kps. 

i thall 2t preſent produce but one more 

which will convince all who poſicfs acute p* 
7 OA: 


1 
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| ſenſation, how is the harmony of 
nature's forms, 1141 hates the 


ke two, three, or four ſhades of men re- 
= whey yo |, join the features ſo ar- 
ly that no defect appear, as far as relates 
the at of Herr 
add the noſe of a ſecond, the mouth of a third, 
chin of a fourth, and the refult of this combina- 
of the figns of wiſdom ſhall be folly. Folly 
perhaps nothing more than the emendation of 
addition. © But bet theſe 
four wile countenances be ſ congrucus.” 
them fo be fu or as nearly fo as poſe 
„ ill their combination will produce the fgns 
folly. 

1] hoſe therefore who maintain that conclufion 
_—_—— from a fingle ſection 
aty 


atency : all becomes diſcord; and folly, in 
: is very manifet. Let him 
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k you pleate, will attribute that only, and 


hag mor, w carh countenance, which it is 
able of receiving. They will confider each ac- 
ding to ts _ SAID ADD gs 
Won CHATacter as a heterogeneous ty 
face. Such will on'y unfold what nature is 
ous of watoiding, give what nature is capable 
roociving, and away that with which na- 

not be — 2 They will per- 
< in the child, pupil, friend, or wife, when any 
ant trait of character makes its appearance 1; 
| will cndcarour to reſtore the original congeni- 
x, tc ogunibrum of character and impulſe, by 
kn; pon the fall remaining harmony, by co- 


neden. 
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muy divide forebonds, confrdered in profile, i 
throe principal clafics, the retreating, the 

diculat, and the projecting. Each of thele id 
has a mulkicede of variations, which may 


bo 
' 
+4 
x 


noun be cod, and the chick of which are 
enz half rownd, half reftilinear, Powing | 
each ocher ; half rownd, half rectilinear, i 


&- | 
the more crmder amd Scaible the character; 


mare roldimca, the more pertinacity and &t 
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t6. Arched forcheads appear properly to be fe- 


14. A happy union of Rtraight and curved lines, 
Wa happy poſition of the expreſe the 
5 character of wiſdom. By happy 

| mean, when the lines inſenGbly ow 

» each other z and by happy poſition, when the 
ad is neither too perpendicular, nor too re- 


> | might almoſt eſtabliſh it as an axiom, that 
lanes, conſidered as ſuch, and curves, conſi- 
wil 2x fach, are related as power and weakneſs, 
Lazy and flexibility, underſtanding and ſenſa- 


13. 1 have hitherto ſcen no man with ſharp pro- 
mg cye-bones, who had not great propenlity to 
cute cxerciſe of the underſtanding, and to wiſe 


14. Yet there are many excellent heads which 
t not this ſharpneſs, and which have the more 
ar, if the forchead, like a perpendicular wall, 
won the horizontal cyebrows, and be greatly 
Med on cach fide towards the temples. 
5. Perpendicular forcheads, projecting ſo as not 
whatcly to reſt upon the nole, which are ſmall, 
5 ſhor t. and ſhining, are certain figns of 
' little underſtandi „little imagination 
= 1 0 : 
many angular, knotty pro- 
unccs, ever denote much vigorous, 
. oppreflive, ardent activity, and perſeve- 


8 is o foe Gap of © clear, found under- 
a good temperament, when the 
Fe frrekond has doo proportionate cocker, 


. 


* 


18. Eye- 
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12. Frebones with defined, marking, cat 
Vacated, firm arches, | never faw bot in nobl 
I All the ideal antiques beve 


te. Square foreheads, that is to (ay, with 
Fre and frm exebones, thew ei 
tion and certainty of char actvr. 
20 Perpcndicular wrinkles, if natural e 
forchead, crete wpplication avd power ; ben 
tal wrinkles, and thote broken in the middle, 
the extremities, iu general mung 
21. . i vn the 
( burween — 4 
with but in men of found underftzanding, an 
and noble minds, unkfs there were fore poly 
ſca ure. 
22. rern 


cer. 
22. The following een 
af an cxcellent, > pravetidy brauntud ani © | 


part of the face im 
Ir 4 gn oy oe 
the forchea4s of moit of the great men of Eng 
A freedom from ancrcancis 2nd wran: 
with the of rin, wher: &cey m io 
Dae 225.9 
Abore it met — 
The cychoncs matt be fiaphe, — 


form foun er, cf 2 pace . 
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There Wend be a ſmall cavity in the centre, 
wm obove to below, and traverſing the ſo hcadd 
as to ſeporme into four divibons, which can 5 
privie by a cicar detcendiu be __-_ 
Ren fin muſt be more clcar in & 
the other parts of the 1 
& cutincs as, if the Keton of one third only 
wowed, it can fezreviy be determined whether 
EN 3 or ul. 
Wort, wrinkled, knony, regular, preficd in 
x e and fawcat forchcads, with mecretting 
"RY . durable f. dp. 
g. Be not difcouraped fo long * 2 fricad, an 
r, a child, cr a bruther, though a tranfgredior, 


» LIT open torchead : 


rm mach certainty of | much 
— np cut, 


CHAP. VIIL 


Of the E;er and Egebroxcs. 


I Eves are penerally more Ggrificant of weak- 
Ki, cri, 2nd yickding, thin brown. and 
=. Troc it is, there arc many powerful men with 
* z but I £4 more fircnytb, bed, 224 
beke, combincd with broun run with Mac. 
ore ders it happen, that the Chincic, or 
r os ihe tar IEzzZs, arc voy ich 
L vinc-crcd z A that Exropezns only, or the 
| 3 have Nac ces in thoſe 
D3 COUBLIICS ? 
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ADDITION, 


10 


[ales 


1 110 I 
11 : 


«5 rurttoo vou. 


eyes have w fNrength of expredion, and mot v6 
wen but the blue have mot mildnets, and pet 
hips are more arch. In the former there is = 
3 aninterruptedly bright, becaule the col, 
which 2ppcars to us uniform, evo ry way emits hu 
lar r. che. Rat mod ations are diltinguiltet 
in the ein which anunates blue ces, yo 
there are nden tints of colour, which produc 
Var =$ Tc. Ic 102Gb. 
* — — — 
buran De [aid to be no colour. 
be difcrently conſtituted from — * 
bas ci fore Grades of bluc, or grey, fo feeble, . 
they zwe, in ſome parts, almott white z and ts 
ſhades of ornge which intervene are fo fi: 
that Hoy icarctly can be didinguiched from grey a 
white, nora ithtanding the contraſt of theſe 
loers. "Ihe black of pepil is then too 
in; bocautc tue colour of the iris is not deep cnoup 
a=d, as IL may fay, w= fee only the pupil in 
centre of the eye. Theſe eyes arc 
ani appear to be Excd and aghaſt. 
0 neee 
which 3+ Arcen; but thefe are more unc 
mon thas the hee, the grey, the yellow, and © 
velour brown, There arc 2ifo people whoſe © 
auc mx both of the un color. 
s The images of cur focret 2gitations are pi arch 
cual painicd in the eyes. "The eye 22 
marc t tc foul then any other orga 3 
— br, to paricipatc in, 21 its . 
paces fenfuricas the mot Eveir, paſhons © 
4 *_zaluoss, i er- the mot delightful, 3 be: 
& = ones he mot doboate, Int explzits them 
er, in all their purity, 2s they © 


hank ; a6 Ae hea by rails „ 
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Muse into other minds the fire, the activity, the 
ery image with which themfelves are in{pired. 
he eye at once receives and reftects the intelhi- 
ence of thought, and the warmth of fenfibility. 
| is the ſenſe of the mind, the tongue of the un- 
Mandling.“ 

Ain, * As in nature, fo in art, the eyes are 
Frently formed in the atues of the gods, and 
heads of ideal beauty, fo that the eye itſelf is 
0 diſtinguiſhing token. Jupiter, | and 
8 llo, have large, round, well-arched eyes, ſhort- 
xd ia length, in order that the arch may be the 
her. Pallas, in like manner, has large eyes z 
a the upper eyelid, which is drawa up, is ex- 
five of at ion and languiſhmcne. an 


e  dutioguiſhes the heavenly Venus Urania _ 
dz yet the ſtatue of this Venus beari 
_— by 


n, has for that reaſon often been mi 
hole who have not made this obſervation, for the 
ue of Juno. Many of the modern artiſts ap- 
ar to have been de 4 of excelling the ancients, 
kd to give what Homer calls the ox-cye, by mak- 
g the pupil project, and feem to ſlart from the 
bet. Such an eye has the modern head of the 
mncouſly ſuppoſed Cleopatra, in the Medicean 
„ and which preſcnts the idea of a perſon 
ugled. The fame kind of eye a young ortiit 
$ given to the ſtatue of the Holy Virgin, in the 
urch St. Carlo al Torſo.“ 
| hall quote one more paſſage ſrom Paracelſus, 
3 4 an aſtrological enthubtait, Was 2 man 
prodigious genius : 
Io come to the practical part, and give pro- 
gas, with ſome of their wgnificaticns, it is to 
marked, that blackneis in the eyes generaliy 
te: health, a £m mind, not wavering, but cou- 
3 Ce, 
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rageoue, true, and honourable. Grey eyes gene 
rally denote deceit, inſtability, and indecifics. 
Short fight denotes an able projector, crafty and 
intriguing in action. The ws nting, or folks 
ſighted, who fee on both ſides, or over and unde, 
certainly denotes a deceitful, crafty perſon, wn 
eaſily deceived, miſtruſtful, and not always to de 
truſted z one who willingly avoids labour where he 
can, indulging in idlenets, play, uſury, and p& 
fering. Small and deep ſunken eyes are bold is 
tion z not diſcouraged, intriguing, and a> 

ing muck 


tive in wickedneſs; capable of fufferi 


20 3-4 


— 
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Compreſſed, firm, with the hairs running pa- 
rallel, as if cut, are one of the moſt decifive Fans 
of a firm, manly, mature underſtanding, profound 
wildom, and a true and unerring — 

Meeting eyebrows, held ſo beautiful by the 
Arabs, and by the old phyſiognomiſts ſuppoſed 
to be the mark of craft, I can neither believe to be 
beautiful, nor charaQteriſtic of ſuch a quality. 
They are found in the moſt open, honeſt, and 
worthy countenances. It is true, they give the 
face a gloomy appearance, and perhaps denote 
trouble Kay mind and _ TI 

Sun eyebrows, fa inkelmann, impart 
pmething of the Crore cad melancholy to the 
bead of Antinous. 

| never ſaw a profound thinker, or even a 
man of fortitude and prudence, with weak, high 
erebrows, which in ſome meaſure equally divide 
the forehead. 
Weak eyebrows denote phlegm and debility, 
though there are choleric and powerful men who 
bre them ; but this weakneſs of eyebrows is al- 
ways a deduction from power and ardour. 

Angular, ſtrong, interrupted eyebrows, ever de- 
note fire and productive activity. 

The nearer the eycbrows are to the eyes, the 
more carneſt, deep and frm the character. 

The more remote from the eyes, the more vola- 
tle, caſily moved, and leis enterpriſing. 

Yong from cach other, warm, open, quick 
ion. 


White eyebrows ſignify weakneſs; and dark 
town, firmneſs. * 
The motion of the s contains numerous 
apreſſons, eſpecially of igncble pzthons, pride, 
Ager, and contempt. 

D 6 CHAP. 
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CHAP. IL 
Of the Noſe. 


[ HAVE generally conſidered the Noſe as the 
foundation or abutment of the brain. Whoeret 
is acquainted with the Gothic arch will perſc&h 
underſtand what I mean by this abutment : for 
upon this the whole power of the arch of the fore 
head reſts, and without it the mouth and cheeks 
would be opprefled by miſerable ruins. 
A beautiful noſe will never be found accompany 
ing an ugly countenance. An ugly perſon may 
have fine eycs, but not a handſome noſe. I mea 
with thouſands of beautiful eyes before one fuck 
noſe z and wherever I find the latter, it denotes a2 
extraordinary character. I he following is requz: 

to the perfectly beautiful noſe : 
- Its length ſhould cqual the length of the fore- 
head. At the top ſhould be a gentle indenting- 
Viewed in front, the back thould be broad, ans 
nearly parallel, yet above the centre ſomething 
broader. The buttan, or end of the noſe, mui 
be ncither hard nor fleſhy, and its under outline 
muſt be remarkably definite, well delincated, 
ther pointed nor very broad. I he fides feen 
front muſt be well defined, and the defcendingiitcn} 
noſtrils gently ſhortened. Viewed in profile, W, 1 
bottom cf the noſe ſhould not have more than onus v 
third of its length. "The noſtrils above muſt be ber 
Pri 


, ® 
- 
: 


pointed 3 below, round, and have in general n 
entle curve, and be divided into two equal part* the; 
by the profile of the upper lip. The ſides, or 


of 
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* the noſe, muſt be a kind of wall. Above, it 
aft cloſe well with the arch of the eyebone, and 
et the eye mult be at leaſt Half an inch in 
och. Such a noſe is of more worth than a 
adom. There are, indeed, innumerable ex- 
bent men with defettive noſes, but their excel- 
ace is of a very different kind. I have feen the 
zeſt, moſt capable, and nobleſt perfons, with 
all noſes, and hollow in profile z but their worth 
| confiſted in ſuffering, liſtening, learning, and 
joyving the beautiful influences of imagination 3 
aided the other parts of the form were well or- 
aized. Noſes, on the contrary, which are 
ched near the forchead, are capable of command, 
rule, act, overcome, deitroy. Rectilincar 
may be called the key- lone berween the two 
1 hey equally act and fuſter with power 
f tranquillity, 
Bocrhazve, Socrates, Laiteſſe, had, more or 1cfs, 
7 noſes, and yet were great men ; but their cha- 
der was that of gentleneſs and patience. 
| have never ſcen a noſe with a broad back, 
ther arched or rectilinear, that did not apper- 
to an extraordinary man. We may examine 
wands of countenances, and numbers of pore 
s, of ſuperior men, before we find ſuch a one. 
Theſe noſes were poſſeſſed, more or lefs, by 
„ Fauſtus Socinus, Swift, Cxfar Borgia, 
„ Anthony Pagi, John Charles von 
erg (2 man of Herculcan ſtrength), Paul 
Peter de Medicis, Francis Caracci, Caſſini, 
as van Leyden, Litian. 
here are alſo noſes that are not broad backed, 
mall near the forchead, of extraordinary power 
weir power is rather claſtic and momentary 
produchive. The 


mY 3 
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The Tartars generally have flat indented now 
the negroes broad, and the Jews hawk nos 
The noſes of Engliſhmen are ſeldom pointed, 
— round. 'The Dutch, if we may jug 
their portraits, ſeldom have handſome of 

nificant noſes. noſe of the Italian is | 
and tie. The great men of France, in a ih 
opinion, have the 8 of their ”" 
nerally in the noſe : 1 — which, exam e 
collection of portraits b ult and Morin. Wi 
Small —_— "re uſually an — 
unenterpriling timidity. The open, th 
tril, is as certain a token of ſenſibility, which 
eaſily degenerate into ſenſuality. 


il 
I 
| 


CHAP. X 
Of the Mouth and Lips. 


contents of the mind are commun 
to the mouth. How full of character is 
—— — at reſt or ſpeaking, by its ink 


Whoever internally feels the worth of this n ＋ 
ber, ſo different | every other member, & dan 


ſeparable, ſo not to be de ſo ſim 
various; whoever, I * knows ms ec 1 
mit 


worth, "will ſpeak and act with divine 
Oh 478 can I only imperfecty Ni 
tremblingly declare all the honours of the mou ana 

de cue eat of wiſdom and folly, power ande ſuch 
bility, virtue and vice, beauty and deforwit\4 he «; 
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human mind = the ſeat of all love, all hatred, all 
acerity, all falſehood, all humility, all pride, all 
mulation, and all truth ? 
Oh ! with what adoration would I ſpeak, and be 
nt, were I a more perfect man ! Oh ! diſcordant, 
lec —_— Oh | mournful ſecret of my 
fnformed youth | When, Omniſcience, ſhalt thou 
and revealed? Unworthy as I am, yet do I adore. 
et worthy I ſhall bez worthy as the nature of man 
ll it: for he who created me, gave me a 


X 


N 


. 


| to glorify him | 
Painters and defi what ſhall I ſay that 
w induce you to ſtudy this ſacred organ, in all 


— expreſhons, all its harmony and pro- 
tion 
Take plaſter impreſſions of characteriſtie mouths, 
the living and the dead; draw after, pore 
them z learn, obſerve, continue day after da 
ſtudy one only; and, having perfe ly ud 
you will have ſtudied many. Oh! pardon 
| my heart is oppreſſed. Among ten or 
ity draughtſman, to whom for three years I 
preached, whom I have inſtructed, have 
1 1 examples for, not one have I found who 
is WH as he ought to feel, ſaw what was to be 
nh, or on that which was evident. 
can 
Lee ry thin mey be expected from a coll ect 
ic pla 


lo characteri ſter impreſſions, which might 
eig be made, were ſuch a collection only once 
els But who can ſay whether ſuch obſerva- 


might not declare too much ? 'The human 
ine may be incapable of ſuffering to be 
analyſed. Man, perhaps, might not en- 
ſuch cloſe inſpeAtion ; and, therefore, havi 
he ſees not, I ſpeak it with tears ; and why 

| Weep, 


* 


—— 


. — 9 ——— 
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weep, thou knoweſt, who with me inquireſt 
the worth of man. And you, weaker, yet 
did, though on this occation unteeling 
pardon me |! 

Obſerve the following rules: Diſtiaguiſh in ex 
mouth the upper lip finglyz the under lip a 
ſame z the line formed by the union of both whe 


tranquilly cloted, it they can be cloted with" 
conſtraint; the middle of the u lip, in paß 
cular, and of the under lip; bottom « ul 
middle line at cach end; and, laſtly, the e A 

I” 


ing of the middle line on both fades. For, une 
you thus diſtinguiſh, you will not be able to dd 
neate the mouth accurately. 
As are the lips, fo is the character. Firm log”? 
firm character; weak lips, and quick in mom 
weak and wavering character. 
Well defined, large, and ionate | 
the middle line of which is equally ſerpentine « 
both fides, and cafy to be drawn, though | 
denote an inclination to pleafure, are never 
a bad, mean, common, falſe, crouching, vic 
COountcinance. 
A lipleſs mouth, reſembling a fingle line, 
votes coldneſs, induſtry, a love of order, 
fron, houſcwiſery z and if it be drawn upward 
the two ends, aftectation, pretenſion, vanity, 
which may cver be the production of cool van 
malice. | 
Very fleſby lips muſt ever have to contend 
ſenſuality and indolence: the cut-through, tha 
drawn lip, with anxicty and avarice. 
Calm lips, well clo without conſtraiat, : 
well delineated, certainly betoken coz 
diſcretion, and firmneſs. 


A mild overhanging upper lip generall 
4 


+ &# 


1 fp: 
gooe 
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nfs, There are innumerable good perfons 

4 with projecting under pet but the goodness 

the latter is rather cold fidelity, and well-wean⸗ 

„than warm aclive friendi{bip. 

The under lip hollowed in the middle, denotes a 
Mul character. Let the moment be remarked, 

n the conceit of the jocular man deſcends to 

lip, and it will be ſeen to be a little hollow in 
middle. 

A cloſed mouth, not Marpened, not affected, 
i denotes courage and fortitude; and the open 
th always cloſes where courage is ele 

aeſs of mouth ſpeaks complaint z and cloſencſa, 
urance. 


Though phyſiognomiſts have as yet but little no- 
I, yet 1— _ be ſaid concerning the lip im- 


per, or the fleſhy covering of the y_”-_ teeth, 


which anatomiſts have not, to my knowledge, 
dellowed any name, and which may be called the 
air, or pallium, extending from the beginning 
he noſe to the red upper lip proper. 

| the upper lip improper be long, the 

wwrays ſhort z if it be ſhort and hollow, the 
ver will be large and curved-—another certain de- 
tation of the conformity of the human coun- 
ec. Hollow upper lips are much lefs common 
| Fat and perpendicular: the character they de» 


1 equally uncommon. 


* 
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foul, and does nt 
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leaves his 
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„ To be convinced of this, we need but 
the teeth of an individual during the courſe 
crowed- 

moment, 

the | 


for 


pe, 
Ras 
the 
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CHAP. XIL 


oy Su.. 


por much may the anatomilt fee in the 

fevll of man! How much more the pay 
miſt ! And how much the moit the anatomii wi 
is a phyfiognomilt ! I] bluſh when | think bow ma 
I ought to know, and of how much I aa is 
while writing on a part of the body of man wi 
is ſo ſuperior to all that ſcience has yet d 
—to all belief, to all conception ! 

I conſider the ſyllem of the bones as the pu 
outline of man, and the ſcull as the 1 
of that ſyſtem. I pay more attention to the 
and arching of the ſcull, as far as I am 1 
with it, than all my predeceffors; and I have © 
Gdercd this moſt firm, Kall changeable, and 
beſt de ned part of the human body, as db au 
ation of the fcicnce of phyfiognomy. I Guilt o 
fore be permitted to be parncular in my oc: 
tions on this member of the human body. 

I confcfs, that I fearcely know where ww) 
where to cnd, what to fiy, cr what to cms. 
thrak it 2d-ifable to mremife a few words cr 
ing che generation 2nd formation of kuman > 

Tic whole of the hurun tu is at £2 for 
to be only a foft mucileginous fbf, kim 
neous in all its parts ; d that the bore ch 
= but a Lind of coagulatcd fluid, wi — 

comes membranous, ru Cas 
laſt hard bon. „ 
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ſerving of attention. The following are fone 

thought en the fubject, concerning which noth 

A he expected from me, but very much from Ml * 
amper. ; 

Contderation and compariſon of the external 1 
and internal make of the body, in male and e- 
male, tcaches us, that the one is deſtined for labour N 
and firength, and the other for beauty and pro- 
pagation. 'The bones particularly denote ma- 
culine ſtrength in the former z and, fo far as the 
ſtronger and the prominent are more to de. 
{cribe than the lefs prominent and the weaker, & 
3132 ſkeleton and the ſcull the cafeſt to 
deine. 

The general ſtructure of the bones in the male, 
and of the ſcull in particular, is evidently of 
fronger Hrmation than in the female. The 
of the male increaſes, from the hip to the ſhoulder, 
in breadth and thickneſs z hence the broad ſhoub 
ders and ſquare form of the ſtrong: whereas the 
female ſkeleton gradually grows thinner and weaker 
from the hip upwards, and by degrees appears as if 


it were round 
Even ſingle bones in the female are more tender, 


ſmooth, and round; have fewer ſharp edges, cutting 


and prominent COrners. 4 

We may here properly cite the remark of San- 
torinus, concerning the difference of ſculls, as they 
relate to ſex. * "The aperture of the mouth, the 
palate, and in general the parts which form the 


voice, are lefs in the female; and the more ſmall 2 
and round chin, conſequently the under part of the TY 
mouth, correſpond.” 14 

The round or angular ſorm of the ſcull may be B 
very powerfully and eſſentially turned to the advan- uk 


tage of the phyſognomilt, and becomes a fue 


= x & © £2 i. 
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of {innumerable individual judgments. Of this the 
Ghee work abounds with provts and examplye. 

Mo min is perfectly like another, either in exter- 
a! conitru tion of internal parts, whether great or 
{ll or in the ſyſtem of the bones. I find this 
Terence, not only between nations, but between 
ettons of the neareſt kindred : but not fo great 
between theſe, and between perfons of the fame 
pation, as between nations remote from each other, 
whoſe manners and food are very different. The 
mere confidently men converſe with, the more 
they reſemble each other, as well in the formation 
of the parts of the body, as in language, manners, 
and food z that is, fo tar as the ation of the 
body can be influenced by external accidents, 
Thoſe nations, in a certain degree, will reſemble 
exch other, that line commerc:al ivtercourſe, they 
ding acled wvpen by the effect of climate, im» 

tion and habit, winch have fo great an in flu- 
ence in forming the body and mind z that is to ſay, 
Be viſible and inside powers of man; although 
national character All remains, and which cha- 


lee, in reality, is much caſier to remark than to 
tribe. 


We {hall Lare more extenſive inquiries and ob- 
ler ations concerning this ſubje:t to ſome ſuch 
i An as Kamper, and refrain as becomes us; not 
mz obtained tvihcient knowledge of the ſubject 
„ be remarks of our own, of ſufficient im- 

tier. 
| Dit-ences with reſpect to ſtrength, firmneſs, 
Enucture, and proportion of the parts, are cer- 
wy vithle in all the bones of the ſkeletons of 
@*cront nations ; but moſt in the formation of the 
wurtmance, which every where contains the pe- 
Gur exprefiion of nature, of the mind. 
L 4 The 
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The fevull of a Dutchman, for example, is bn ++, 
neral rounder, with broader bones, curved, ww 
arched in all its parts, and with the ſides lets fy 
and compreſſed, | 

A Calmue ſeull will be more rude and proc 
fat on the top, prominent at the ſides the pary 
firm and compretled, the face broad and flat. 
The ſcull of the Ethiopian is ſteep, ſuddenly 
elevated as ſuddenly ſmall, ſharp, above the ey 
beneath ſtrongly projecting i circular, and high be- 


hind. 
jon as the forehead of the Calmuc 1 


In proport 

flat and low, that of the Ethiopian is high and ver 
row z while the back part of an Eu n head ha 
a much more protuberant arch, and ipkerical form 
behind, than that of a negro. 


Of the S$culls of Children. 


The ſeull, or head, of a child, drawn upon g. 
„ without additional circumſtance, wilt te ge- 

nerally known, and ſeldem confounded with de 
head of an adult. But, to keep them diſtinct, b 
neceſſary the painter ſhould not be too haſty ans i 
correct in his obſervations of what is peculiar, cr © 
frequently generalize the particular, which is ts 
eternal error of painters, and of ſo many pretcr 
phyſiognomiſts. 

N otwithſtanding individual variety, there are cet 
tain conſtant ſigns proper to the head of a ch 
which as much conſiſt in the combination and ic 
of the whole, as in the ſingle parts. 

It is well known that the head is larger in 
portion to the reſt of the body, the younger ! 
perſon is; and it ſeems to me, from comp 


the ſcull of the embryo, the child, and the = 
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at the part of the fcull which contains the brain 
v proportionably larger than the ports that compol* 
the jaw and the countenance. Hence it happens 
Nu the —5 2 children, eſpecially the upper | 
A. rally „ prominent. 
Pe tones of the upper and under jaw, with the | 
weth they contain, are later in their „ and 
more fowly attain perfect formation. | he under 
pt of the head generally increaſes more than the | 
wort, till it has attained full growth. Several 7 
xceites of the bones, as the procyfſus mannutlarer, | 
dich lie behind and under the cars, form them-- 
ves alter the birth f as do alfo, in a great mca- | 
de various hidden finuffes, or cavities, in theſe | 
*. The quill-form of theſe bones, with their 
bus points, ends and protuberances, and the 4 
xrous muſcles which are annexed to them, and | 
i nally in action, make the ter increaſes 


ö 
= 


+ change more poſlible and caſy than cen happen 
eb he ſpherical bony covering of the brain, when 
gel e the ſuturcs are entirely become ſolid, 


the leull muſt neceſſarily produce an eſfential 

euce in the whole, without enumcrating the 

ne extremities, the edges, ſharp corners, and 

de protubcrances, which are chiefly occationed - 

be action of the mulcles. | 

„ the man grows, the comntenance below the 

Read becomes more protuberant z and as the 

s of the face, that is to ſiy, the temple-boncs, 

«= are alfo flow in coming to perfection, con- 

bly remove farther from cach other, the ſcul!l J 

ly loſes that pear form which it appears to 

© have had in embryo, 

de fnus frentales firſt form themſelves after 

Ile promigence at the bottom of the fore- 
E 5 her-, 


| 
bis unequal 2 ol the two principal parts | 
f 
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children. The forchead joins the noſe without 
any remarkable curve. T latter circumſtance 


AL 23-243 


ETA. 


7 
3 | G4 
Deſcription of Plate III. * 
Number 1. — 


This outline, from 2 buſt of Gem. pe 

to me an almoſt perſect model of congeni- 
The whole has the character of penetrating 
neſs, an extraordinary, though not a great pre 
All is acutc; Il is tharp: diſcerning, ſcarchs 
befs benevolent than fatirical, clegant, contpic 


N 
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Number 2. 


Another congenial countenance. Too evident! 
ture for it to be miſtaken for ideal, or the — 
wation and emendation of art. Such a forchead 
hes not betoken the rectilinear, but the noſe thus 
bent. Such an upper lip, ſuch an open, cloquent 
mouth. The forchead not lead us to ex 
Uch poctical genius z but acute punctuality, and 
the ability of retentive memory. It is impollible 
t ſuppole this a common countenance. 


Numer I. 


The forehead and noſe not congeni 
dus the very acute thinker. TI he 


TT _A@A. Reo Cd 


noſe 
of 


eren 


eye 
Ich degree of mental power. "The tiff poſition 
& the whole is much at variance with the eye and 
mouth, but particularly with the noſe. The 


the eyebrow excepted, ſpeaks a calm, peaceable, 
mid character. 


Number 4. 
The harmony of the mouth and noſe is ſelſ- 
Gent. The torchead is too good, too compre- 
Nee, for this very limited wider part of the 


wantenance, The whole beſpeaks a harmleſs cha- 
iter; nothing delicate, nor ſevere. 


Number 8. 
We have here a high bold forchead, with 2 ſhort- 
ming blunt noſe, and a fat double chin. How 
w ticic harmoniſe ! It is almoſt a general kw of 
ue, that, where us + aha. Ls and 
the 
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round full chin z but —— peculiarly dit 
and eye 


ed by the eyebrows „ which ate 
open, liberal, and Rtedfaſt. The outline of 
countenance is, in general, z; and they 
have thoſe numerous, infinite ? minute traits, 

zermans are 6 d 


iſtant from all that is 
as heaven is from earth. 

ly no common phe 
aQter, the aſpect of A 


Gender, ben. and as d 
rigorous, or bborn, 
The Swiſs have 
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beard, but always black or red, and the noſe 
and compreſſed. 

Among the Keryiſi and Teheremiſi Tartars t 
is a whole nation, or tribe, among whom are 
fingularly beautiful men and women. Ihe m 
ners of the Chineſe and Tartars are wholly « 
fite, more fo than are their countenances 
forms. The limbs of the Chineſe are well 
portioned, large, and fat. Their faces are re 
and capacious, their eyes ſmall, their 
large, their eyelids raiſed, and their 
and compreſſed. They only have feven or e 
- black hair on each lip, and very little ont 

tin, 

'The natives of the coaſt of New Holland, 
lies in ſixteen degrees fifteen minutes of ſouth 
—_— _ to the _ the iſle of Conn 

aps the moſt milerable on earth, 

6 11— race moſt m_ the brute x 
mal. They are tall, upright, and ſlender, The 
limbs are long and ſupple, their heads great, the 
forchead round, their eyebrows thick, and the 
eyelids half ſhut. This they acquire by habit 
their infancy, to preſerve their eyes from the 
by which they are greatly incommoded ; and 
they never much open their eyes, they cannot 
at a diſtance, at leaſt not unleſs raiſe t 
head as if they wiſhed to look at ſ ing ab 
them. They have large noſes, thick lips, 
wide mouths. It ſhould ſeem that they draw 
two upper fore teeth, for neither man nor wc 
young nor old, have theſe teeth. have 

ard ; their faces are long, and very dilagree® 
without a ſingle pleaſing feature 3 their bair 
long and ſleek, like that of moſt of the Ind 
but ſhort, black, and curly, hke the _ | 
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egroes, Their Min is black, and reſembles that of 
de Indians of the coaſt of Guinea, 

[f we now examine the nations inhabiting a more 
wperate climate, we ſhall find, that the people 
the northern provinces, of the Mogul empire, 
era, the Armenians, "Turks, Georgians, Min- 
brelian®, Circaſlians, Greeks, and all the inhabi- 
tins of rr are the handſomeſt, wiſeſt, and 
dell formed of any on earth z and that, though the 
Hence between Cachemire and Spain, or Cir- 
alia and France, is very great, there is (till a very 
_ reſemblance between people fo far from 
he 


ich other, but ſituated in nearly the ſame latitude. 
| le of Cachemire are renowned for beauty, 
we as well formed as the Europeans, and have no- 
Wing of the Tartar countenance, the flat noſe, and 
the (mall pig's eyes, which are ſo univerſal among 
heir neighbours, 
The complexion of the Georgians is ſtill more 
autiful than that of Cachemire ; no ugly face is 
ound in the country, and nature has endowed moſt 
he women with graces which are no where elſe 
9 be diſcovered, The men alſo are very handſome, 
ave natural underſtanding, and would be capable 
arts and ſciences, did not their bad education 
mder them exceedingly ignorant and vicious; yet, 
ith all their vices, the Georgians are civil, — 
mane, grave, and moderate; they ſeldom are un- 
kr the influence of anger, though they become 
icileable enemies, having once entertained 
red, 
The Circaſſians and Mingrelians are equally 
Rautiful and well formed. The lame and the 
voked are ſeldom ſeen among the Turks. The 
Ppaniards are meagre, and rather ſmall z they are 
ſhaped, have fine heads, regular features, 
F 2 good 
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and well arranged teeth but their com 
plexions are dark, and inclined to yellow. It bu 

en remarked, that in ſome provinces of Spain, » Wt 
near the banks of the river Didafſoa, the people BY 
have r ears. fe 

M. Lavater here makes this 1 cu 
large cars hear better than ſmall ? 1 know one pet. 
fon with large, rude ears, whoſe ſenſe of hearing 
is acute, and who has a good underſtanding z but 
him excepted, I have particularly remarked large 
cars to betoken folly z and that, on the contrary 
ears inordinately ſmall appertain to very weak, & 
feminate characters, or perſons of too great ſen 
_ ,- Thus far Lavater: let us now return u 

ufton. 

Men with black or dark-brown hair begin to be 
rather uncommon in England, Flanders, Holland, 
and the northern provinces of Germany ; and fer 
ſuch are to be found in Denmark, Sweden, and 
Poland. According to Linnzus, the Goths are 
very tall, have fleck, light-coloured, ſilver hair, and 
blue eyes. The Finlanders are muſcular and fleſhy, 
with long and light yellow hair, the iris of the ee 
a deep yellow. 
| If we collect the accounts of travellers, it wil 

appear, that there are as many varicties among the 
race of Negroes as the Whites. They alſo have their 
Tartars and their Circaſſians. The Blacks on the 
coaſt of Guinca are extremely ugly, and emit at 
inſufferable ſcent. "Thoſe of Sofala and Mozam- 
bique are handſome, and have no ill ſmell, Theſe 
two ſpecies of Negroes reſemble each other rather 
in colour than features. Their hair, ſkin, the 
odour of their bodies, their manners and propen 
ties, are exceedingly different. Thoſe of Cape de 
Verd have by no meaus ſo diſagrecable a ſmell fo 
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he natives of Angola. Their Kin alſo is more 
Tooth and black, their body better made, their 
features leſs hard, their tempers more mild, and 
their ſhape better. 

The Negroes of Senegal are the beſt formed, and 
beſt receive inſtruction. 'The Naxos are the molt 
humane, the Mondongos the moſt cruel, the 
limes the moſt reſolute, capricious, and ſubject to 
leſpair, 

| he Guinea Negroes are extremely limited in 
heir capacities. Many of them appear to be wholly 
upid ; or, never capable of counting more than 
ree, remain in a thoughtleſs ſtate if not acted 
pon, and have no memory; yet, bounded as is 
heir underſtanding, they have much feeling, have 
bod hearts, and = ſ of all virtue. 

The Hottentots have all very flat and broad 
es ; but theſe they would not have, did not 
ir mothers — . — it their duty to flatten the 
le ſhortly after birth. They have alſo very thick 
s, eſpecially the upper ; the teeth white, the eye- 
Ws thick, the head heavy, the body meagre, 
d the limbs flender. 
The inhabitants of Canada, and all theſe con- 
are rather tall, robuſt, ſtrong, and tolerably 
| made z have black hair and eyes, very white 
en, tawny complexions, little beard, and no 
ur, or almoſt none, on any other part of the 
My. They are hardy and indefatigable in march- 

; (wift of foot, alike ſupport” the extremes of 
ger, or exceſs in feeding ; are daring, courage- 
y haughty, grave, and moderate. $ ſtrongly 
they reſemble the eaſtern Tartars in complexi- 
hair, eyes, the almoſt want of beard, and hair, 
ve!l as in their inclinations and manners, that 
hould ſuppoſe them the deſcendants of that 

F 3 nation, 
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good eyes, and well arranged teeth ; but their com. 
plexions are dark, and inclined to yellow. It hu 
en remarked, that in ſome provinces of Spain, as 
near the banks of the river Bidafſoa, the people 
have exceedingly large ears. 

M. Lavater here makes this digreſſion : Can 
large ears hear better than ſmall ? I know one per- 
fon with large, rude ears, whoſe ſenſe of hearing 
is acute, and who has a good underſtanding ; but, 
him excepted, I have particularly remarked large 
cars to betoken folly ; and that, on the 
ears —— mall appertain to very weak, ef 
feminate characters, or perſons of too great ſenſ- 
bility.— Thus far Lavater : let us now return to 
Bufton. 

Men with black or dark-brown hair begin to be 
rather uncommon in England, Flanders, Holland, 
and the northern provinces of Germany ; and few 
ſuch are to be found in Denmark, Sweden, and 
Poland. According to Linnzus, the Goths are 
very tall, have fleck, light-coloured, ſilver hair, and 
blue eyes. The Finlanders are muſcular and fleſhy, 
with long and light yellow hair, the iris of the eye 
a deep yellow. 

If we collect the accounts of travellers, it will 
appear, that there are as many varieties among the 
race of Negroes as the Whites. They alſo have their 
Tartars and their Circaſſians. The Blacks on the 
coalt of Guinca are extremely ugly, and emit an 
inſufferable ſcent. "Thoſe of Sofala and Mozam- 
bique are handſome, and have no ill ſmell, Theſe 
two ſpecies of Negroes reſemble each other rather 
in colour than features. Their hair, ſkin, the 
odour of their bodies, their manners and propenſi- 
ties, are exceedingly different. Thoſe of Cape de 
Verd have by no meaus ſo diſagrecable a ſmell - 
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the natives of Angola. Their in alſo is more 
fnooth and black, their body better made, their 
features leſs hard, their tempers more mild, and 
their ſhape better. 

The Negroes of Senegal are the beſt formed, and 
- beſt receive inſtruftion. The Naos are the molt 
kumane, the Mondongos the moſt cruel, the 
Mimes the moſt reſolute, capricious, and ſubject to 
deſpair. 

He Guinea Negroes are extremely limited in 
their capacities. Many of them appear to be wholly 
#upid z or, never capable of counting more than 
three, remain in a toughtleſs ſtate if not acted 
upon, and have no memory; yet, bounded as is 
their underſtanding, they have much feeling, have 
good hearts, and the ſeeds of all virtue. 

The Hottentots have all very flat and broad 
noſes ; but theſe they would not have, did not 
their mothers _ it their duty to flatten the 
noſe ſhortly after birth. 'They have alſo very thick 
ips, eſpecially the upper the teeth white, the eye- 11 
brows thick, the head heavy, the body meagre, 1 
md the limbs flender. 1 

The inhabitants of Canada, and all theſe con- 1 
ines, are rather tall, robuſt, ſtrong, and tolerably | 2. 


vell made ; have black hair and eyes, white 

teeth, tawny complexions, little beard, and no [ 
tair, or almoſt none, on any other part of the 
body. They are hardy and indefatigable in march- 
ug, ſwift of foot, alike ſupport the extremes of 
"ger, or excels in feeding z are daring 


» courage» 


* haughty, grave, and moderate. 80 ſtrongly 


they reſemble the eaſtern 'Tartars in complexi- 
m, hair, eyes, the almoſt want of beard, and hair, 
* well as in their inclinations and manners, that 
* ſhould ſuppoſe them the deſcendants of that 
F 3 nation, 
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nation, did we not ſve the two people feparncy WY (* 
from each other by a vaſt ocean. They alfo ar pe 
under the fame latitude, which is an additions 
prov of the influence of climate on the colour, aid 
even on the form of man. 


CHAP. XIX. 


Some of the mi remarkable Paſſages from an excel 
ent . on National Phyſognomy, by Preite 


Kant of Konigſberg. 


THE ſuppoſition of Maupertuis, that a race of 
men might be eſtabliſhed in any province, in 
whom underſtanding, probity, and ſtrength, ſhould 
be hereditary, could only be realiſed by the polls 
bility of ſeparating the degenerate from the cot» 
formable births ; a 2 which, in my opinion, 
— be practicable, but which, in the pou 
order of things, is prevented by the wiſer diſpob- 
tions of nature, according to which the wicket 
and the good are intermingled, that by the | 
larities and vices of the former, the latent pow 
of the latter may be put in motion, and impel 
to approach itn, If nature, without tral 
8 or foreign mixture, be left undiſturbec 
e will, after many generations, produce a laſtin 
race that ſhall ever remain diſtinct. * 
If we divide the human race into four princip 
claſſes, it is probable that the intermediate obe! 
however perpetuating and conſpicuous, may * 
immediately reduced to one of theſe, 1. The t. 


of Whites. 2. The Negroes, 3. The Hun 


(Mongu/ 
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Monguls, or Calmucs). 4. The Hindoos, or 
ple of Hindoſtan. 

External things may well be the accidental, but 
not the ny cauſes of what is inherited or afli- 
milated, As little as chance, or phlyſico-mecha- 
pical cauſes, can produce an organized body, as little 
em they add any thing to its power of propaga- 
tion 4 that is to ſay, produce a thing which ſhall 
propagate itſelf by having a peculiar form or pro- 
portion of parts, 

Man was undoubtedly intended to be the inha- 
bitant of all climates, and all foils. Hence the 
ſeeds of many internal propenſities muſt be latent 
in him, which ſhall remain inactive, or be put in 
motion, according to his ſituation on the earth. 
$0 that, in reſſive generations, he ſhall appear 
as if __ particular foil in which he tcems 
planted. 

The air and the ſun appear to be the cauſes 
which moſt influence the powers of propagation, 
and effect a durable developement of germ and pro- 
4 that is to ſay, the air and the fun may 

the origin of a diſtinct race. The variations 
which food may produce, muſt ſoon diſappear on 
tranſplantation. That which aſſects the propagat- 
mg powers, muſt not act upon the ſupport of life, 
but upon its original ſource, its firſt principle, ani- 
mal conformation, and motion, 

A man tranſplanted to the frigid zone muſt de- 
creaſe in ſtature, ſince, if the power or momen- 
tum of the heart continues the ſame, the circula- 
on. mult be performed in a ſhorter time, the pulſe 
decome more rapid, and the heat of the blood in- 
treated, Thus Crantz found the Green!anders not 
oy inferior in ſtature to the Europeans, but alſo that 
licy had a remarkably greater heat of body. The 
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diſproportion between the length of the body 
and the ſhortneſs of the legs, in — northern pes. 
ple, is ſuitable to their climate z ſince the extremes 
of the body, by their diſtance from the heart, #t 
more ſubject to the attacks of cold. 

The prominent parts of the countenance, which 
can leſs be guarded from cold, by the care of 1 
ture for their preſervation, have a propenſity to be 
come more flat. The riling cheek-bone, the half. 
eloſed, blinking eyes, appear to be intended for the 
prefervation of fight againſt the dry, cold air, and 
the effuſions of light from the ſnow (to guard 
againſt which the Ecuimaus uſe ſnow ſpectacles, 
ugh they may be the natural effect of the > 
mate, ſince they are found only in a ſmaller degree 
in milder latitudes. Thus gradually are produced 
the beardleſs chin, the flatted noſe, thin lips, bliak 
ing eyes, flat countenances, red-brown complexion, 
black hair, and, in a word, the face of the Cil 
muc. Such properties, by continued propagation, 
at length form a diſtant race, which continues to 
remain diſtinct, even when tranſplanted into warme 
climates. 

The red-brown or copper colour appears to bt 
as natural an eſſect of the acidity of the air in cold 
climates, as the olive-brown of the alcaline and b- 
lious quality of the juices in warm; without taking 
the native diſpoſition of the American into the elt- 
mate, who appears to have loſt half the powers © 
life, which may be regarded as the effect of cold. 

The growth of the porous parts of the bod 
muſt increaſe in the hot and moiſt climates. Hen 
the thick ſhort noſe and projecting lips. 1% 
ſkin muſt be oiled, not only to prevent excellne 
perſpiration, but alſo the imbibing the putreſcent 
particles of the moiſt air. The ſurplus of the i 

rugind 
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rticles, which have lately been 


mginou8, ot iron 
the blood of man, and which 


diſcovered to exiſt 


n 


by the evaporation of the phoſphoric acidities, 


which all Negroes ſmell ſo ſtrong, being caſt upon 
the retiform membrane, occaſions the blackneſs 
which appears through the cuticle ; and this ſtrong 
jetention of the ferruginous particles ſeems to be 
neceſlary, in order to prevent the general relaxation 
of the parts. Moiſt warmth is peculiarly favourable 
to the growth of animals, and produces the Negro, 
who, by the providence of nature, perfectly ada 
to his climate, is ſtrong, muſcular, agile ; but dirty, 
1 — — We 

trunk, or item Or the root ma —_— 
but this having once taken root, — ſtilled other 
germs, reſiſts any fature change of form, the cha- 
er of the race having once gained a preponde-- 


ance in the propagating powers. 


CHAP. IX 


rats from other Writers on National Phy- 
nomy,—From Winkelmann's Hiſt Art — 
rom the Recherches Philoſophiques fur les Ameri- 
can, by M. de Pauw.— Obſervations Lintz 
From a Letter written by M. Fueſtli.-From @ 
Litter written by Profeſer Camper. 


From Winkelmann's Hiftory of Art. 


on eyes convince us, with reſpect to the form 


of man, that the character of nation, as well” 
od mind, is viſible in the countenance. As 
5 nature 


reer 
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face man has ever been the oecd of art and c 
te latter have conſtantly given the forms of face 
cir refpective nation and that art, among the 
zacicnts, gave the form and countenance of man, 
u proved by the fame effect having taken place 
among the moderns. German, Dutch, or Freach, 
when the artiſts neither travel nor ff 
forms, can be known by their pictures as perfectly 
» Chineſe or Tartars. —_— 5 Ry yo 
in Italy, Rubens continued to draw his | 
ke had never left his native land. 


10 


The projeting mouths of the Negroes, which 
2 by monks, is er- 


ros rarttec vou. 
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The outlines of the phlegmatic are relaxed, & 
tuſe, and hanging 1 tine of the eyes, os 
: — — * other 9 and 
atic perſons have not theſe 5 
whoever has them is certainly hd, 
phlegm, (ne under lip, which is itſelf a bnd 
it is evidently a ſuperabundance ud 
not a RR matter, be angular, and ſharply & 
lincated, then it is a ſign of choleric phlegm ; th 
is to fay, of the ebullition of humidity. If it ke 
flexible, obtuſe, powerleſs, and droopi 
Ihe forehead, noſe, x 


Number 3. 

The choleric cught to have a more angul 
gr and lips more ſharply delineate 
character of choler is much contained int 


drawing of the eyes, either when the pupil pr 
much 


of the under part of the white! 
when the upper id retreats fo t 
can be perccived ; when the eyes ope 

eye is ſunken, and the outlines aft 

very definite and frm, without much | 
In this example, the forchead, eyebrows, 
chin, and hair, are very choleric ; but the upper pu 
of the countenance more fo than the under. 


Number 4. 


ſanguine necds but little correction, ext] 
that the noſe ought to be a little farther from 
and the cyc not fo choleric. "The levity 
temperament waves, flutters upon 


— however, at the bottom, is too | 
Nets 


Joes, and 
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Number $+ 


There ought to be a deeper cavity above the noſe, 
alſo of the jaw-bone, belide the car, in this 
lncholic countenance, I have obſerved, in 
ay melancholic perſons, that the noſe declines 
ards the lips z nor have 1 ſeen this in any who 
not ſometimes inclined to the melancholic, 
bo likewiſe have projecting under lips, and wnall, 
t not very round, nor very fleſhy chins. 
There are melancholy perſons with very ſanguine 
peraments j men of fine irritability, ani moral 
mgs, who are hurried into vices which they 
ly abhor, and which they have not the power 
withitand. "The gloomy and diſpirited charac- 
x of ſuch is perceptible in the eye that ſhuns exa- 
nation, and the wrinkles of the forchead ſtand- 
goppoſite to cach other. Perſons of a real me- 
cholic temperament generally have their mouths 
but the lips arc always ſomewhat open in the 
Many 4 te perſons have ſmall 
and (cldom well arranged, clean, white 


Number 6. 


kirength and ardour, enterpriſe, courage, con- 
pt of danger, fortitude of the irritated and irri- 
This rength is rather oppreſſive than pa- 
= and cnduring ; it proclaims its own qualities, 
ina ſtate of teil, terrible when rouſed. 


x, 
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CHAP. XXII. 
Reſemblance between Parents and Children, 


1 —— — » 
common + Famil 
nomg bs 26 undeniable as national. To L* h 
2 „* — ny wh to wiſh to 
to with to explore nexplicable ſecu 
Tone Striking and \ = lc 


ſtanding. 
When the father is good, truly good, the 
r at leaſt 
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nta reſemblance is uſually afterwards loſt, and 
hes not perhaps appear for many years z or not 
till aſter death. 

When children, as they increaſe in years, viſibly 
ereaſe in the reſemblance of form and features to 
their parents, we cannot doubt but there is an in- 
ereang reſemblance of character. How much ſo- 
wer the characters of children may appear unlike 
that of the parents they reſemble, yet will this dif- 
lmilarity be found to originate in external circum- 
ances ; and the variety of theſe muſt be great in- 
&ed, if the difference of character is not at length 

by the reſemblance of form. 

| believe, that from the ſtrongly delineated fa- 
ther, the firmneſs and the kind 1 do not ſay the 
frm, but the kind) of bones and muſcles ate de- 
ned; and from the ſtrongly delineated mother 
kind of nerves and form of the countenance ; if 
be imagination and love of the mother have not 
ned themſclves too deeply in the countenance of 

man 


| . 
1 
41 
oft 


Certain forms of countenance, in children, ap- 
ear for a time undecided whether they ſhall take 
reſemblance of the father or of the mother; in 
ich caſe I will grant, that external circum! ances, 
ting love for the father or mother, or a 
cuer degree of intercourſe with cither, may in- 
mce the form, 
We ſometimes fee children who long retain a re- 
| reſemblance to the father, but at length 
and become more like the mother. I un- 
not to expound the leaſt of the difficulties 
= occur on this ſubject ; but the moſt modeſt 
| may be permitted to compare uncommon 
ö thoſe which are known, even though 
| G2 they 
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they were inexplicable z and this, 1 believe, is 4 


that philoſophy can and ought to do. 

We know that all longings, or mothers 
and whatever may be conſidered as of the ſame ws 
ture, which is much, do not proceed from the fs 
ther, but from the imagination of the mother. We 
— —_ = CN moſt 184 the faths 
only when mother has a live nation, 
and love for, or fear of the buſband, ers 
has been before obſerved, it appears that the 
ter and quantum of the power, and of the life, 
ceed from the father z and from the imagination 
the mother, ſenſibility, the kind of nerves, t 
form, and the appearance. 
; are certain forms and features of e- 
nance which are long propagated, and 
which as ſuddenly diſappear. The beautiful 
the deformed (I do not fay forms of countenance 
but what is generally ſuppoſed to be beauty and& 
formity) are not the moſt 1 propagated ; 
ther are the middling and inſignificant ; but! 
— and the minute are eaſily inherited, and 

duration. 

arents with ſmall noſes may have children nn 
the largeſt and ſtrongeſt defined ; but the father 
mother ſeldom, on t _— have a very ſtr. 
that is to ſay, large-boned noſe, which is note 
municated at leaſt to one of their children, 
which does not remain in the family, eſpes 
when it is in the female line. It may ſee 
have been loſt for many vears, but ſoon cr 
will again make its appearance, and its reſemi 
to the original will be particularly viſible a 4% 
two after Aach. 

Where any extraordinary vivacity appe 
the eyes of the mother, there is almoſt a cen 
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hat theſe eyes will become An ſor the 
imagination of the mother is delighted wit nothing 
þ much as with the beauty of her own eyes. Phy- 
bgnomonical ſenſation has been hitherto much 
more generally directed to the eyes, than to the noſe 
md form of the face z but if women ſhould once 
d induced to examine the noſe, and form of the 
face, as alliduouſly as they have done their eyes, it 
# to be expected that the former will be no leſs 
krikingly hereditary than the latter. 

Well-arched and thort ſoreheads are 1 in- 
keritance, but not of long duration z and the 


proverb is applicable, y cite fir, cite perit. (Soon 
, ſoon gone.) 
lt is equally certain and inexplicable, that ſome 
ble phy ſiognomies, of the moſt fruitful 
ms, have been wholly loſt to their poſterity z 
it is as certain and inexplicable, that others 
never loſt. Nor is it leſs remarkable, that cer- 
km ſtrong countenances, of the father or mother, 
pear in the children, and perfectly revive in 
'4 prof of the powers of the 2gination of 
*2 t im 
E mother, we ſometimes ſee, that a woman ſhall 
we children by the ſecond huſband, which ſhall 
iemblc the firſt, at leaſt in the general appear- 
The Italians, however, are maniſeſlly too 
Wavagant, when they ſuppoſe children, who 
many reſemble their father, are baſe born. 
Ky lay _ 2 4A. ,—_— the commiſſion 
crime fo ul, wholly employs her imagi 
mm concerning the — of ſurpriſe A 
the image of, her huſband. But, were this 
ar fo to act, the form of the children muſt not 
7 have the very image of the huſband, but alſo 
Afpratance of rage and revenge, without which 
G3 the 
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the adulterous wife could not imagine the bei 
lurprifed by, or image of, her huſband. It ; 
this appearance, this rage, that ſhe fears, and nt 
the man. 

Natural children generally reſemble one of thei 
parents more than the legitimate. 

The more there is of individual love, of pure, 
faithful, mild attection, the more this love is rec 
procal and unconſtrained between the father and 
mother, which reciprocal love and affection imply 
a certain degree of imagination, and the capacity d 
_ receiving imprefſions, the more will the counte- 
nances of the children appear to be compoſed of the 
features of the parents. 

The ſanguine of all the temperaments is the mol 
eaſily inherited, and with it volatility ; and, being 
once introduced, much induſtry and ſuffering vil 
be neceſſary to exterminate this volatility, 

The natural timidity of the mother may ealiy 
communicate the melancholy temperament of the 
father. Be it underſtood that this is — if, int 
the deciſive moment, the mother be ſuddenly feize 
by ſome predominant fear 3 and that it is leſs cc 
municable whea the fear is leſs haſty and mote u 
flective, Thus we find thoſe m. Ahers, who, dur 
ing the whole time of their pregnancy, are moſt: 
drez4 ©! producing monitrous or marked child 
becauſe they remember to have ſeen objects ts 
excited abhorrence, generally have the belt forme 
and freeſt from marks; for the fear, though rt 
was the fear of reaſon, and not the ſudden ei 
of an object exciting abhorrence riſing i 
neouſly to fight. 

When both parents have given a deep root 
the choleric tempcrament in a family, it may * | 
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be ſome centuries before it be again mode- 
ted. Phlegm is not ſo eaſily inherited, even though 
both father and mother ſhould be phlegmatic g for 
there are certain moments of life when the phlegm- 
nic acts with its whole power, though it acts thus 
but rarely, and theſe moments may and muſt have 
their _ | but nothing appears more eaſy of 
mheritance than activity and induſtry, when theſe 
have their origin in organization, and the neceflity 
of producing alteration. It will be long before an 
induſtrious couple, to whom not only a livelihood, 
but buſineſs, is in itſelf neceſſary, ſhall not have a 
Angle deſcendant with the like qualities, as ſuch 


mothers are generally prolific, 


CH AP. XXIV. 


on the Opinions of Buffon, Haller, and Bonnet, 
— the Reſemblance between Parents and 
ren. ; 


theory or hypotheſis of Buffon, concerning 
the cauſe of the human form, is well known, 
ach Haller has abridged and more clearly explain- 
Ain the following manner: 
Both ſexes 3 their ſemerf, in which are 
Rive r of a certain form. From the union 
the fruit of the womb ariſes, Theſe par- 
les contain the reſemblance of all the parts of 
father or mother. They are, by nature, ſepa- 
« trom the rude and unformed particles of the 
nan juices, and are impretſed with the form 4 
| G4 
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all the parts of the body of the ſather or moths, 


Hence ariſes the reſemblance of children to the 
om This will account for the mixture of the 
atures of father and mother in the children=fx 
ſpots in animals, when the male and female an 
of different colours—for the Mulatto produced by 
| a Negro and a White—and for many other phens 
| mena difficult to be reſolved. 
| | It may be aſked, how theſe particles can aſſume 
1 the internal ſtructure of the body of the father, 
| ſince they can properly be only the images of the 
_—_— n_ ? To which 3 anſ = on a 
F now not a ature 
1 may have ferved to n, though ſhe has cot» 
|, cealed it from her ſcholar, Man, the art of mak 
k internally models and impreſſions, which ſhall eis 
preſs the whole folidity of the model.” 

Haller, in his preface ro Buiftoni's Naturel Riſtory 
has, in my opinion, indiſputably confuted this ſy 
tem. But he has not only ſorborne to elucidate 
the reſemblance between fathers and childre 
but, while oppoſing Buffon, he has ſpoken ſo muc 
on the natural, phyſiological diſſimilarity of tt 
human body, that he appears to have denied th 
reſemblance. Buſſon's hypotheſis offended all pu 
loſophy z and though we cannot entirely appro 
the theory of Bonnet, yet he has very effectua 


oppoſed the incongruities of Buffon, to wh 
Bution himſelf could ſcarcely give any ſerious fait 
But he, as we ſhall ſoon ſee, — cither avoided © 
ueſtion of reſemblance between parents and ci 
— or, in order to ſtrengthen his own ſyſtem, ! 


rather ſought to palliate than to anſwer difficulties 
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Boxner, cmcrrning organized Bedier. 


« Are the of one and the ſame ſpecies of 

anized bodies perfectly like each N indi- 
5 diſtinet? Are _ only diſtinct in the or- 
pms which characterize fex, or have they a te- 
kmbling difference to each other, ſuch as we ob- 
le in individual ſubſtances of the ſame ſpecies of 
or animals ? 

« Anſwer, - If we conſider the infinite variety 
be obſerved in all the products of nature, the 
Luer will appear moſt ble. The differences 
which are —— in individuals 2 the ſame 
pecies, probably de more on primitive 
- of the germs, = on the connection of the 


On the Reſemblance between Children and their 


Parents. 


I muſt own, that, by the foregoing h 
% I have not been ſucceſsful in explaining the 
lemblance of features found between parents and 
ren. But are not theſe features 1 
Do we not ſuppoſe that to be cauſe, 
ach probably is not ſo ? The father is deformed, 
ſon is deformed after the ſame manner, and it 
therefore concluded that deformity is inherited. 
is may be true; but it may be falſe. The de- 
muy of each may ariſe from very different 
and theſe cauſes may be infinitely varied. 
* It is leſs difficult to explain 8 diſ- 
nes. We can eaſily conccive, that defective 
ces may produce defective germs; and when 
lame parts of the body are affected by diſcaſe in 
et or mother, and in child, this ariſes from the 
G5 lmilar 
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ſimilar conformation of the parts, by which they 
are ſubject to like inconveniencies. Beſides, the 
miſhapen body often originates in diſeaſe being 
hereditary, which much diminiſhes the firſt di 
culty, For, ſince the juices conducted to thoit 
parts are of a bad quality, the parts muſt be more 
or leſs ill formed, according as ny are more of 
leſs capable of being affefted theſe juices.” 


REFLECTION 


Bonnet cannot find the origin of family likeneh 
in his ſyſtem. But let us take this his ſyſtem in 
the part where he finds the origin of hereditary 
diſeaſe. Shall the defective juices of father « 
mother very much alter the germ, and produce, in 
the very parts where the father or mother is is 
* important changes of bad formation, more & 

ſs, according to the capability of the germ, and 
its power of reſiſtance? And ſhall the health 
_ of the parent in no manner affect the gem 

hy ſhould not the healthy juices be as active 
the unhealthy ? Why thoul ny introduc 
the ſame qualities in miniature, which the f 
and mother have in the groſs, ſince the father 3 
mother aſlimilate the nutriment they recewe 
their own nature, and ſince the ſeminal juices u 
the ſpiritual extract of all their juices and pc 
as we have juſt reaſon to conclude from 
continued and accurate obſervations ? Why thc 
they not as naturally, and as powerfully, 20d up 
the germ, to produce all poſlible reſemblance! * 
which reſemblance is infinitely varied, by « 
rently changeable and changed circumſtances; 
that the germ continually preſerves ſufficient 
on 4 nature and pꝛopertics, yet 15 


32 rss rns 
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Mine from the parents, and ſometimes 
wen ſeems to have derived very little from them 
which may happen from a thouſand accidental 
cauſes or Cc anges. 

Hence family reſemblance and diſſimilarity be- 
ing ſummarily conſidered, we ſhall find that , 
ture, wholl = po gt me appears to 
entirely red to produce an equilibrium be- 
tween the individual power of the germ, in its firſt 
formation, and the reſembling power of the pa- 
rents ; that the - nality of 1 22 of the 

may not w diſa ore the too great 
— to 12 but that they 
may mutually concur, and both be ſubje to num- 
* circumſtances, which may increaſe or di- 
miniſh their reſpective in order that the 
riches of variety, and utility of the creature, 
and its dependence on the whole, and the general 
Creator, may be the greater and more predomi- 


nant, 

From all obſervations on the reſemblance between 
parents and children which I have been enabled to 
make, it appears to me evident, that neither the the- 
ones of Bonnet nor Buffon give any ſyſtematic ex- 
panation of phenomena, exiſtence of which 
unnot be denied by the ſophiſtry of hypotheſis. 
Diminiſh the difficulties as much as we will, facts 
vill ſtill ſtare us in the face. If the germ exiſt pre- 
brmed in the mother, can this germ, at that time, 
tare phyſiognomy ? Can it, at that time, reſemble 

future, promiſcuous, firſt, or ſecond father ? 
l; it not perfectly indifferent to either? or, if the 
ph fan co rm exiſt in the father, how can 
 lometimes reſemble the mother, ſometimes the 


laber, often both, and often neither? 
G 6 To 
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Lo me it appea 


| that ſomethi — ike, of 
a Whole capable of receiving he uman form, 
muſt previouſly exiſt in the mother z but which i 
nothing more than the foundation of the future fi. 
therly or motherly I know not what, and is the 
elſicient cauſe of the future living fruit. This 
1 ſomething, which, moſt eſpecially con- 
ituted agreeable to the human form, is ana 
to the nature and temperature of the mother, te- 
ceives a peculiar individual perſonal 


22 
according to the propenſities of the father or mo- 


Ys the diſpoſition of the moment of conception, 
an 


probably of many other future deciſive mo- 
ments. 
Still much remains to the freedom and prediſpo- 
fition of man, He may deprave or improve the 
ſtate of the juices, he 1 calm or 2 his 
mind, may awaken every ſenſation of love, and 
by various modes increaſe or relax them. Yet! 
think, that neither the nature of the bones, nor the 
muſcles and nerves, conſequently the charaQer, 
depends on the phyſiognomonical preformation 
preceding generation; at leaſt, they are far from de- 
pending on theſe alone, though I allow the orgs» 
nizable, the primitive form, always has a pecul 
individuality, which is only capable of receiv 
— ſubtile influences, and which muſt 
78. 
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CH AP. XXV. 
Ofervations on the Newborn, the Dying, and the 


JHAVE remarked in ſome children, about an 
hour after a not diſheult birth, a ſtriking, 
though infantine reſemblance, in the profile, to 
the profile of the father. In a few days, this re- 
ſemblance had nearly diſappeared. "The impreſ- 
fon of the open air, nutriment, and perhaps of 
poſition, had fo far altered the outlines, that the 
child ſeemed entirely different. 

Two of theſe children I ſaw dead, the one about 
{x weeks, and the other about four years old; and 
nearly twelve hours after death, I obſerved the 
ſame profile which I had before remarked an hour 
aſter birth, with this difference, that the profile of 
the dead child, as is natural, was ſomething more 
tenſe and fixed than the living. A part of this re- 
kmblance, however, on the third day was re- 
markably gone, 

One man of fifty, and another of ſeventy years 

of age, who fell under my obſervation whi 

vere living and after death, appeared, while 

Wing, not to have the leaſt reſem to their 

ons, and whoſe countenances ſeemed to be of a 

= different claſs: yet, the ſecond day after 
, the yy of the one had a ſtriking refem- 

dance to that of his cldeſt, and, of the other, to 

tte profile of his third ſon ; as much ſo as the 

ble of the dead children before mentioned re 


del the living profile an hour after birth, ſtronger 
indeed, 
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at the time. The pining of the imagination pe- 
netrates, as I may fay, walls, and appears in the 
form of the dying perſon, or gives ſigns of his 
preſence, ſimilar to thoſe which his aQtual preſence 
ves. Is there = real corporeal appearance} 

o. The fick or dying perſon is languiſhing is 
his bed, and has never been a moment abſent 
therefore, there is no actual n 
whoſe form has appeared. What then has pre 
duced this appearance? What is it that has ad 
thus at a diſtance on another's ſqriſes or imagin 
tion ?—lImagination z but the imagination thro 
the focus of aſſion, How ?—lt is inexplicable 
But who can doubt ſuch facts, who does not me 
to laugh at all hiſtorical fads ? 

May there not be ſimilar moments of mind 
when the imagination ſhall act alike inexplicat 
on the unborn child? That the inexplicable di 
guſts, I will grant; I feel it perfectly. But 
it not the ſame in the foregoing examples, 3 
in every example of the kind? Like as cripy 
firſt become ſo many years aſter birth, whi 
daily experience proves j may not, after the f 
inconceivable manner, the ſceds of what is gi 1. 
tic or dwarfiſh be the eſſects of the imagination a 
the fruit, which does not make its appearance 
years after the child is born ? 

Could a woman keep an accurate regiſter 
what happened, in all the powerful moments 
imagination, during her ſtate of pregnan:1,.; 
ſhe then might probably be able to fore. 
the chief incidents, philoſophical, moral, in 
lectual, and 13 which he 
happen to her child. Imagination actuated 
deſire, love, or hatred, may, wil? wore 


lightning ſwiftncſs, kill or enen, «large, 
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mini, or impregnate, the organized foetus with 
he germ of enlarging or diminiſhing wiſdom or 
iy, death or life, which hall firſt be unfolded at 
; certain time, and under certain circumſtances, 
This hitherto unexplored, but ſometimes deciſive 
md revealed creative and changing r of the 
bul, may be, in its eſſence, identically the ſame 
with what is called faith working miracles, which 
liter may bo developed and increaſed by external 
puſs, wherever it exiſts, but cannot be commu- 
ated where it is not. A cloſer examination of the 
going conjectures, which I wiſh not to be held 
any thing more than conjectures, may perhaps 
A to tae pruloundeſt fecrets of phyſiognomy. 


9 H \ P. XXIX. 


„ by a late learned Man of Oldenburg, (M. 
Murtz |, on Phyfiagnomy, interſperſed with Sort 


Remarks, by the Author. 
phyſiognomy as Lavater, and of the all- 
cance of each limb and feature, True it is 
t the mind may be read in the lincaments of 
body, and its motions in the features, and their 

*$, | 
Connection and harmony, cauſ: and effect, 
though all nature; therefore between the 
mal and internal of man. Our form is influ- 
by our parents, by the earth on which we 
b the ſun that warms us with its rays, the food 
wimilates itſelf with our ſubſtance, the inci- 
H dents 


AM as clearly convinced of the truth of 


146 


dents that determine the fortunes of our 
1 heſe all modify, repair, and chifſcl forth the 
and the marks of the tool are apparent both is 
body and in mind. Each arching, each finuoly 
of the external, adapts itfelf to the individual 
of the internal. It is adherent and pliable, like we 
drapery. Were the noſe but a little altered, Cz 
© would not be the Cefar with whom we are 
quainted. 
. Al hre 

y, as the moon through the ghoſts of 
ſian, each paſſion throughout the human race 
ever the ſame language. 

From * eaſt to weſt, envy no where 
with the farisfied air of magnanimity, nor w 
diſcontent appear like patience. | 
tience is, there is it expreſſed by the ſame fig 
— are anger, envy, and every other pak 

Philoctetes certainly expreſſes not the 
ton of pain like a ſcourged flave. The angel 
Raphael muſt ſmile more nobly than the angels 
Rembrandt; but joy and pain ſtill have each t 

:culiar expreſſion. They act according to pec 
line laws upon peculiar muſcles and nerves, he 
ever various may be the ſhades of their expreſſic 
and the oftener the paſſion is repeated, or ſet 
motion, the more it becomes a propenſity, a 
vourite habit, the deeper will be the furrows 
ploughs. In 

« But inclination, capacity, modes and gr. 
tions of capacity, talents, and an ability for vn... 
neſs, lie much more concealed. A good ober. 

* Thoſe paſſages, which are not marked with b 


commas, are the obſervarions of M. Lavater on the «'*3 
parts of M. Scurts's EAHay. 
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over the wrathful, the voluptuous, the 
awd, the diſfcontented, the malignant, tho bene- 
lent, al the compaſſionate, with lietle d: fieulty, 
the philoſopher, the poet, the artiſt, and cheir 
wiows partitions of genius, he will be unable to 
mine with equal accuracy, And it will be 
fl more difficult to aflign the feature or trait in 
ch the token of each quality is ſcaten, whether 
erftanding be in the eychone, wit in the chin, 
ical genius in the mouth.” 
Yet I hope, I believe, nay, I know, that the pre- 
ſhall render this poſſible. "The pene- 
328 eſſay would not only have 
it poſſible, but 


have 7 mapy it him- 
E had he only ſet apart a ſingle day to compare 
examine a well-arranged — of charac- 
either in nature, or well. painted portraits. 
Our attention is always excited whenever we 
* with a remarkable man and we all are more 
& empirical phyſiagnomiſts. We perceive in 
apect, the K ſmile, the mechaniſm of 
forehead, ſometimes malice, ſometimes wit, 
hers penetration, We expect and preſage, 
the impulſe of latent ſenſation, very deter- 
x qualities, from the form of each new ac- 
tance; and, when this faculty of Judging 1s 
wed by an intercourſe with the world, we 
n ſucceed to admiration in our judgment on 


we cal thi feeling: internal unacquired 

„ which is inexplicable, or is it compari 

tion, concluſion — a character we have 
to another which we have not, and oc- 

med by ſome external reſemblance ? Feeling 
g's of enthuſiaſts and fools, and, though 

V ofien * is ſtill _ 

2 


Ae 
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ther demonſtration nor confirmation of truth, 
induction is judgment founded on experience, 
this way only will I ſtudy phyſiognomy. - 

« | meet many ſtrangers, with an air of ff 
ſhip, 1 recede from others with cool polit 
though there is no expreſſion of paſſion to att 
or to diſguſt, On farther examination, I al 
found, that I have feen in them ſome trait either 
a worthy or worthleſs perſon, with whom I » 
before acquainted, 

« A child, in my opinion acts from like 
tives, when he evades, or is pleaſed with, the « 
reſles of ſtrangers, except that he is actuated 
more trifling ligns, perhaps by the colour of 
clothes, the tone of the voice, or often by 
motion, which he has obferved in the parent, 
nurſe, or the acquaintance,” 

This cannot be denied to be often the 
and indeed much more often than is com 
ſuppoſed? yet I make no doubt cf being abs 
prove, that there are, in nature and art, a mi 
tude of traits, eſpecially of the extremes of | 
ſionate as well as diſpaſſionate faculties, whic 
themſ-lves, and without compariſon with fort 
experiments, are, with certainty, intelligible 
the moſt unpractiſed obſerver, I believe it u 
incorporated in the nature of man, in the or 
zation of our eyes and ears, t!.at he ſhould be 
tracted or repulicd by certain countenances, s 
as by certain tones. Let a child, who bis! 
but a few men, view but the open jaws of 2 
or a tiger, and the ſmile of a benevolent | 
and his nature will infallibly ſhrink from the 
and meet the ſmile of benevolence with 2 


nt from reafon and compariſon, but from 
original feclings of nature, For the lame! 


4 
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„ len with pleaſure to a delightful melody, 
Wl (blot at difcordant ſhrieks, As little as 
w is of comporifon of confideration on ſuch an 
when, (© is there equally little on the firſt fight 
[ extremly pleatingy or an extremely difguit- 
n. eine teme. 

« [t is not therefore mere ſenſation, ſince I 
we pood reaſon, when I meet a perfon who 
mblos Turenne, to expect ſagacity, cool re- 
en, and ardent enterprise. If, in three 
s | find one poſlefſed of the eyes of Turenne, 
the lame marks of prudence; another with his 
e and high courage; the third with his mouth 
activity; I then have aſcertained the ſeat 
each quality expreſſes itſelf, and am juſti- 
in expecting ſimilar qualities wherever I meet 
ular features, 

Had we, for centuries paſt, examined the hu- 
n form, arranged characteriſtic features, compared 
mts, and exemplited inflexions, lines, and propor- 
m, and had we added explanations to each, then 
ud our Chineſe alphabet of the race of man be 
mpletr, and we but open it to find the inter- 
ation of any countenance, Whenever I indulge 
ſuppoſition, that ſuch an elementary work is not 
mutely impoflible, 1 expect more from it than 
n Lavater, I imagine we may obtain a lan- 
age fo rich, and ſo — that it ſhall be 
dle, from deſcription only, to reſtore the livin 
e and that an accurate Eeripdan of the — 
gve the outline of the body, fo that the phy- 
mwmiit, tulying ſome future Plutarch, ſhall re- 
nate great men, and the ideal form ſhall, with 
ay, take birth from the given definition,” 

Ins is excellent; and, be the author in jeſt or 
it, this is what I entircly, without dreaming, 
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When a perten of ove aun penetration aud 
eee this affirms, | mult hifitate, and tary 
tie has cbiet ved this, 1 have not. But how tors 
1 nappen, that, in more then tw years obiet vas 
ton, 1 have never mot any fuch example ? | have 
en mony men, efperiatiy in the bey inning of my 
phy woucal Kues, whon | luppoſed to be 
men e {ts and whe were not fog but never, wo 
the ben of my knowledge, did 1 meet a wiſe man 
aon I fuppuicd a fool, In the frontifpiece is 
n engraving of Juhnfon. Can a countenance 
more tranquilly bac be una nech one that more 
potteitos the fenabriity of underſtanding, | 
ENNIO In the cycbrows only, and their bo- 
Nr pohtion, buw great is the expreſion of 
prolou rd, exquilite, penetrating underſtanding ! 

„ ine countenance of Hume was that ofa 
common man,” 

do fays comaon report. | have no anſwer but 
that | ſuſpect the alpect, or fi-xible features, on 
which molt obſervers found their 4 
judgment, have, as I may fay, effaced the phy- 
fiogromy of the bones ; as, for example, the out- 
line and arching of the forchcad, to which ſcarcel/ 
one in a hundred ditect their attention. 

Churchill had the look of a drover; Gold- 
ſmith of a ſimpleton ; and the cold eyes of Strange 
do not betray the artiit,” 

The greateſt artiſts have often the coldeſt 
The man of genius and the artiſt are two 
Phlezm is the inheritance of the mere artiſt, 
os would fay, that the apparent ardour af 
Wille ſpeaks me gw who paſled his life in draw- 
allel ines!“ 

1 2nd phlegm are not incompatible the 
moſt ardent men arc the cooleſt. ms *- 
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afrvation has been fo much verified as this: it 
| contradictory, but it is not, Ardent, 
quick) y determining, refalute, laborious, and boldly 
ererprizing men, the moments of ardour except= 
& have the cooleſt of minds. The ſtyle and coun- 
wance of Wille, if the profile portrait of him in 


con. 5 
4 [t appears to me, that Rocher the painter 
ef the graces, has the aſpect of an executioner.” 

Truly fo. Such was the portrait [ received, 
But den, my ou » Sturtz, let us underſtand 
what is meant by theſe painters of the graces, | 
kl as little in bis works, as in his countenance, 
None of the paintings of Boucher were at all to 
my taſte, I could not contemplate one of them 
wth pleaſure, and his countenance had the ſame 
ect. I can now comprehend, faid I, on the 
kt fight of his portrait, why I have never been 
need with the works of Boucher. 


„ to the wheel, who, with ſatanic wicked {s, 
az murdered his benefactor, and who yet had the 
tnevolent and open countenance of an angel of 
budo, It is not i ible to diſcover the head 
« Regulus among guilty criminals, or of a veital 

a the houſe of correction. 
| can confirm this from experience. Far be 
Mantra liction from me on this ſubject. But ſuch 
ius perſons, however hat-ful with reſpect to 
* appcarance and effect of their actions, or even 
d their internal motives, were not originally 
kicked, Where is the pure, the noble, fincly 
med, ezhily irritated man, with angelic ſenſibi- 
&, who has not his deviliſh moments, in which, 
de not opportunity happily wanting, he might, 
5 in 


i 


1 : WM 4s 


a poſ(effion be a like have this character in 


« | once happened to ſce a criminal condemn- 
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im one hour, be guilty of forme two of three view, 
which would exibit him, apparently at leah, « 
the moſt deteſtable of men; et may be be « thas. 
ſand times better and nobler than numcrous wen of 
fubaltern minds, held to be good, who never were 
capable of committing acts o wicked, for te 
commiſſion of which they © loudly condemn bin, 
and, for the good of fociety, are in duty bound ws 
condemn ? 

« Lavater will anfwer, ſhew me thee mas 
and 1 will comment upon them, as I have dz 
upon Socrates. Some fnal, often waremarkel 
trait, wil probably explain what appears tw you 
fo enigmatical., But will not crexp and 
oy — never was in the teat?” 

h this may be, it ought not to be 
caſe. | will ao gract, that 3 man with a gaad 
countenance may act like a rogue ; but, in the 
place, at fuch a moment, his countenance wi 
not appear good; and, in the next, he wil 
knitely oftener act like a man of worth. 

« Have we any right, from a known c 
racter, to draw conclulons concerning car 
known? or, is it cafy to diſcover what that be 
ing is, who wanders in darkneſs, and dwels 
the houſe of contradicton; who is one cre 
to- day, and to-morrow the very reverſe?” 

How true, how important is this! How mx: 
nnn 1 
mt ! | g 

« What judgment could we form of | 
if we were — acquainted with his c 
Cinaz? or of Cicero, if we know him only 
bis confelaze? How gigantic riſes E 
among qy.u ue, vet how little, how mcan, was * 
ſapcra cd c A Ae James II. a bold gran® 
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en to be fools, I value but little. A thick bell 
tertaindy is no poſitive token of underſtanding, it 
« rather poſitive for Fenſuality, which is detrimen= 
tal te the - 1A but abſtractedly, and un- 
cnet 4 with other indubitable marks, I cannot 


receive this as a general propoſition, 


10. 

& Ariſtotle holds the f malleſt heads to be the 
wiel. | 

But this, with all reverence for fo great a mat 
| think was ſpoken without reflection. Let a ſmall 
head be imagined on a great body, or a great head 
on a {mall body, each of which may be found in 
uence uf accidents that excite or retard 
; and it will be perceived that, without ſome 
more definite diſtinction, neither the large nor the 
ſmall head is, in itſelf, wiſe or fooliſh. It is true, 
that large heads, with ſhort triangular forchcads, 
are foolich; as are thoſe large heads which are fat, 
ad incumbered with fleſh ; but ſnall, particularly 
rand heads, with the like incumbrance, are intoler- 
ably fooliſh, and generally poſſeſs that, which ren- 
ders their intolerable folly more intolerable, a pre- 
tenſion to wiidom. 


ö 
5 
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lo 


It, | 
«Itis a ſign, when a ſmall perſon has a 
head Jad _ and a large perſon has the 
bead forncwhat ſmall. 
| Provided this extends no farther than ſeme ht, 
* may be ſuffered; but it is certainly beſt, when 
e head is in ſuch proportion to body, that 
„ not remarkable cither for its largeneſs or 
Hula is. 


14. 


us, that the 
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12, 
« \[emory and imagination reſemble the under. If | 
ſanding as 6 mankey Hes © mans p 
C. 

13. 


« It is of no conſequence to the genius, whe. 
ther the eh be hard or tender, if the brain do no 
partake of the ſame quality for experience tells 

atter is very ofteh of a different tem- 
rament to the other parts of the body, But when 

h the brain and the fleſh are tender, they beto- 
ken ill to the underſtanding, and equally ill to the 


imagination. 


14. 

« The fluids which render the fleſh tender are 
phlegm and blood; and theſe being moiſt, according 
to Galen, render men fimple and lug id. The 
fluids, on the contrary, which harden the fleſh, are 
choler and melancholy, (or bile) and theſe generate 
wiſlom and underſtanding. It is therefore a muck 
worſe fign to have tender fleſh than rough; and 

tender lo gnifies a bad memory, with weaknels d 
unde rſtandi and imagination. 

If1 — fv. there is an intelligent tendernds 
of fleſh, which announces much more underſtane- 
ing than do — ite qualities of rough and hars 
I can no more claſs coriaceous Reſh as the charx- 
teriftic of — — than I can tenderneſs d 
fleſh, without being more accurately defined, 5 
the characteriſtic of folly. It will be proper to « 
tinguiſh between tender and porous, or ſpony 
— between rough and firm without hardneſs. 


of the ! 
examine 5 


« « To diſcover RO. the qua os 
correlponds with the fleſh, we m 
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Mir, If the hair be black, Wrong, rough and 
Wel, it betokens Rrength of imagination and un- 
Ari att.“ 

| am of a different opinion. Let not this be ex- 
reload in lach general terms. At this moment, 1 
ccc a very weak man, by nature weak, with 
exactly fuch hair, This roughnets (% % t 
s a fatal word, which, taken in what ſenſe it will, 
wer ignites any thing good | 

„ Buc if the hair be tender and weak, it denoios 
thing more than goodneſs of memory.” 

Once more too little: it denotes a finer organi- 
ption, which receives the impreſſion of images at 
ſt as ſtrongly as the ſigns of images. 


16, 

« When the hair is of the firſt quality, and we 
| farther diſtinguiſh, whether it betokens 
of underſtanding or imagination, we muſt 
attention to the laugh. Laughter betrays the 
ity of the imagination.” 
And I add, of underſtanding, of the heart, 

power, love, hatred, pride, humility, truth, and 
hood, Would I had artiſts, who would watch 
x and defign the outlines of laughter] The phy- 
enomy of laughter would be the beſt of cle- 
atary books for the knowledge of man. If the 
2h be good, ſo is the perſon. It is ſaid of Chriſt 
he never laughed. I believe it; but, had he 
er ſmil:d, he would not have been human, 
de faile of Chriſt muſt have contained the pre- 
outline of brotherly love. 


17. 
* Heraclitus fays, a dry eye, a wiſe mind.“ a 
18. 
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« We ſhall diſcover fow men of great under. 
_ 2 1 2 _— 

t might have with more 
{chovlmaſter's hand. my 


CHAP. XXXI. 


Remarks on an * on Phyſiagnomy, by PH 
Litchtenberg. 


1 eſſay is written with much intelligence, 


and a mild diffuſive eloquence. 
1 work of a very learned, 


penetrating, and, 
= 


ation. It is fo intereſting, ſo — 
ſo much ity of remark for the phy- 


nomiſt, and of remarks which | have yur 's 
_— that I cannot avoid citing 
and ſubmitting i= tw an wn 
. 

It is far from my intention or wiſh, to compar 

myſelf with the excellent author, to make a 
pretenſion to his fanciful and brilliant wit, =* 
ſtill leſ to his learning and Thoup 
1 could wiſh, I dare not to mect aa 
anſwer him with the ſame clegance as ws 
liſhed mind and fine taſte ſ:em to demand. | 
ſenſible of thoſe wants which are peculiar w = 
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their work, there hall be e 
and the maker and the labourers thall be 
weed © 

Nobody would lagh more ton | at the . 
rozance of that phytognowift, who ſhould pre. 
wad w red in the countenance the molt fon 
thoughts aad motrans of the foul, at any give 
amount, athoagh there are moments, wn which 
they de legible to the moſt wnprachity phytgs 
Fung 

Ine the cen of the bert 
belong do path gnomy, t which | direct my at- 
Kon N e o phyGognamy; on which the 
author ſis, more witthly than truly, © it is as wa- 
neceflary de write as on the art of 


— — fay the fame. Fhyfognomy, © 
A mult moan the knowlcler 
pert \ 


dui what wow hid wroly, fo beret 
1A s cr the mot het fol © formry 4th 
by tbe 21 cf victac, acquire wich #:iblc chars” 
Aa to wham more wrcaEibll, more login, wn 
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» the perfet phyfragnaniſt ? Trrefiſtible charms 
derte promote not hatred, but love. From my 
wa experience, | can fincerely declare, that the 


improvement of my — q—_ cal knowledge 
ks extended and increated the power of love in my 


boar. 

Though this R may formetimes oc- 
at affliction, fill it ws ever truce, that the 
i tion occafioned by certain countenances, en- 
A, Cantifies, and renders enchanting whatever 
s noble and lovely, which often m the hu- 
man countenance, like embers aſhes. My 
N to the difcovery of this f-cret goodnefs is 
acreafed, and the objet of my labours is its in- 
creaſe and improvement; and how do eftcem and 
le extend themfelves, wherever I perceive a pre- 
poaderance of goodneſs! On a more accurate ob- 
raid the very countenances that alt me, 
a»! which, for fone moments, incenſe me againſt 
humanity, do but increofe 2 tolerant and benevo- 
ket fprit; for I then difcern the Joad, ad the na- 
tare of that ſenſuality, againſt which they have to 
combat. 

All truth, all knowledge of what is, of what as 
waa us, and on which we: at, promoecs general and 
dual happincls. Whoever demes this is in- 
capable of inveſtigation. The more perfcct this 
took ge is, the greater arc its advamtarcs. 
Whatever profits, whatever promotes happincis, 
rond'cs philanthropy. Where arc ui wen to 
t& found without pl br pr Are fuck brings 
MES? Were happineſs anal po.'a why to be 
WY ed or ena, by an pu fot clic, trath 


2k was with truth, and cocmal wildom with it- 
He 
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he man who can ſeriouſly maintain, « that a per. 
fect (rience may be detrimental to human hh op 
1 


may not promote philanthropy,( without which 
pineſs among men cannot be fu ) is certai 
not a many in whoſe company our author would 
wiſh to philoſophize as — will he, with me 
aſſume it as an axiom, that „ the nearer truth, the 
nearer happineſs.” The more our k ani 
judgment reſemble the knowledge and judgment of 
the Deity, the more will our philanthrophy reſem- 
ble the philanthropy of the Deity. He who knows 
how man is formed, who remembers that he is but 
Angels 1 belive tobe beer phyiognomil 
ngels ieve to 10gnomiſts, and 

more philanthropic, than men, although they may 
gm. * a I- and imperfec- 
tions, whic eſcape penetrati 
of man. God, having the moſt 12 } 
rit, is the moſt tolerant of fpiritss And who was 
more tolerant, more affectionate, more lenient, 
more merciful than thou, who needeft not that an 
— teflify of man, for thou kneweſt what was i 
man 

« It is certain, that the induſtrious, the inſinu- 
ating, and active blockheads in phyſiognomy may 
do much injury to ſociety,” 
And as certainly worthy Sir, it is my earneſt de- 
fire, my known endeavour, to deter ſuch block- 
heads from ſtudying phyſiognomy, This evil can 
be prevented only by accurate obſervation, True 


it is, that every ſcience may become — 
when ſtudied by th ſuperficial and the fooliſh, and 
the very reverſe, when ſtudicd by the accurate and 
the wiſe, According to your own principles 
therefore, we muſt agree in this, that none but the 
ſuperficial, the blockhead, the fanatical enemy 
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towledge and learning in can wiſh to 
yevent ec all inveſtigation of phyſiognomonical pr in- 
lee; none but fuch a perfon “ can phy- 
fognomonical labours z none but a blockhead will 
fppoſe it unworthy and impracticable, in theſe de- 
generate days, to awaken ſenſibility, and the ſpirit 
of obſervation, or to improve the arts, and the know- 

of men.” To grant all this, d Sir, do, 
yet to ſpeak with bitterneſs againſt phyſiognn-= 
ny and phyſiognomiſts, I call ſowing tares among 


the good ſeed, 
r author next proceeds to diſtinguiſh between 


thyliognomy and pathognomy. © Phyhognomy (he 
Alan to be) a ary) of —.— the ro 
lities of the mind and heart from the form and qua- 
des of the external parts of the body, eſpecially 
the countenance, exclulive of all tranſitory ſigns of 
the motions of the mind; and pathognomy, the 
whole ſemciotica of the paſſions, or the knowledge 
« the natural ſigns of the motions of the mind, ac- 
wording to all their gradations and combinations.”” 

| entirely agree with this diſtinction, and like- 
2 to theſe given — Nn 
t is next aſked, is there iognom s tk 
pthognomy ? To the Bro wk juſtly re- 
pies, „This no man ever yet denied, for what 
would all theatrical repreſentations be without it? 
the languages of all ages and nations abounds 
With pathognomonical remarks, and with which 
are inſeparable interwoven.” 
However, after reading the work ſeveral times, 
| cannot diſcover whether the author does or does 
wt grant the reality of phyſiognomy. In one paſ- 
ge, the author very excellently favs, “No one 
ll deny, that in a world where all things are 
dale and effect, and where miracles are not to be 
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found, each part is a mirror of the whole, We 
are often able to conclude, from what is ne tn 
what is diſtant, from what is viſible to what is is. 
viſible, from the preſent to the paſt and the future, 
"Thus the hiſtory of the earth is written, in nature“ 
characters, in the form of each tract of country, « 
its ſands, hills, and rocks. Thus each ſhell on the 
ſea-ſhore proclaims the once included mind, con- 
nected, like the mind of man, with this ſhell. Thus 
alſo might the internal of man be expreſſed, by the 
external, on the countenance, concerning which we 
particularly mean to ſpeak. Signs and traces & 
thought, inclination, and capacity muſt be percep- 
tible. How viſible are the tokens impreſſed upon 
the body by trade and climate! yet what are trade 
and climate compared to the ever active ſoul, crea» 
tive in every fibre, of whoſe abſolute legibility from 
all and to all no one doubts ?*” 

From all mankind rather than from the writer 
of this very excellent paſſage ſhould I have expected 
the following. What! the phyſiognomiſt will ex- 
claim, can the foul of a Newton reſide in the head 
a Negro, or an angelic mind in a fiendlike form?” 

As little could [ have expected this 
« Talents, and the endowments of the mind, in ge- 
neral, are not expreſſed by any ſigns in the firm parts 
of the head.“ 

I have never in my life met with any thing more 
contradictory to nature, and to each other, than tae 
foregoing and the following paragraphs: 

« It a pea were thrown into the Mediterranem 
an eye more piercing than ours, though infinite“ 
leſs penetrating than the eye of him who ſecs 
things, might perceive the effects produced on the 
coalt of China.” Theſe are our author's ve 
words, 
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And (hall the whole living powers of the foul, 
6 creative in every fibre,” have no determinate in- 
on the firm parts, thoſe boundaries of its 


ativity, which firſt were yielding, and acted upon, 
* 1 muſcle; which reſemble each 
other in no human body, which are as various as 
characters and talents, and are as certainly different 
u the moſt flexible of man? Shall the whole 

of the foul, I ay, have no determinate in- 
Renee on thaſd, or not y theſe be defined? 

In order to avoid the future imputation of in- 
wulging the ſhallow ſtream of ful declamation, 
inſtead of producing facts, and principles dedu 
fom experience, let us oppoſe experience to decla- 
mation, and facts to ſubtleties. But firſt a word, 
that we ny * remove a degree of ambigui- 
ty, which I ſhould not have expected from the ac- 
turacy of a mathematician. 

« Why not, (aſks our author) why not the foul 
of Newton, in the head of a m_ Why not an 
gel mind in a fiend-like form? Who, reptile ? 
en- _—_— thee to judge of the works of God?” 

us be rightly underſtood. We do not 
een here of what God can do, but of what is 
-s de expected, from the knowledge we have of 
tis works, We aſk what the Author of order 
ually does, and not whether the ſoul of Newton 
en exiſt in the body of a Negro, or an angelic 
ful in a fiend-like form. The phyſiognomonical 
ion is, can an angel's foul act the ſame in a 
like body as in an angelic body! or, in other 
words, could the mind of Newton have invented 
de theory of light, reſiding in the head of a Negro, 
us and thus defined ? Such is the queſtion, 

Will you, Sir, who are the friend of truth, will 
Puanſwer, it might? as by who have previouſly ſaid 
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of the world, © all things in it are cauſe and 
and miracles are not to be found?®” 2 
[| ſhould indeed be a reptile, judging the works 
of God, did I maintain its bility by miracle; 
but the queſtion, at preſent, is not concerning m- 
racles ; it is concerning natural cauſe and 
Having thus clearly ſtated the argument, permit 
me, Sir, to decide i q&rwy your own words: 
« Judas ſcarcely that dirty, deformed men · 
dicant painted by Holbein. No hypocrite, who a+ 
ſoc iates with the goons betrays with a kiſs, and i. 
terwards hangs himſelf, has the look of Holbein! 


Judas, My experience leads me to Judas 
muſt have been diſtinguiſhed by an | 
countenance, and an ever-ready ſmile,” 


How true! how excellent? Yet what if I were 
to exclaim, “ Who empowered thee, reptile! t 
judge of the work of God?” What if I were is 
cetort the following juſt remark, « Tell me ff 
why a virtuous mind is fo often doomed to exiſt in 
an infirm body? Might not alſo, were it God 
wood re, a virtuous man have a countenance 
uke the beggarl Jew of Holbein, or any other that 
can be imagined?” 

Can this, however, be called wiſe or manly res 
foning? How wide is the difference between fuk 
fering and diſguſting virtue? or, is it logical to &- 
duce that, becauſe virtue may ſuffer, virtue may be 
diſguſtſul? Is not ſuffering eſſential to virtue? To 
aſk why virtue muſt ſuſfer, is equivalent to aſking 
why Cod has decreed that virtue ſhould exiſt, 158 
alike incongruous to admit that virtue ſuffert, 
that virtue looks like vice? Virtue void of cont 
of (uft-ring, or of ſelf-denial, is not virtue accurate 
—— therefore it is folly to aſk, why mult tf 
virtuous ſufter? It is in the nature of things) | 

3 
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4 is not in the nature of things, not in the relation 
of cauſe and effect; that virtues look like vice 
© ulm like fooliſhneſs, How, good Sir, could 
we forget what have 6 expreſſively faid 
« There is no dura beauty without virtue, and 
the moſt hateful deformity may, by the aid of virtue, 
quire the moſt irreſiſtible charms ? "The author 
w acquainted with ſeveral women, whoſe example 
in({pire the moſt ugly with hope.” 
t may be the infirmities of the virtuous we 
& not enquire, nor whether a man of genius may 
pct become a z we whether virtue, while 
exiſting, can look like vice, or actual folly, 
kke a:tual wiſdom. You, Sir, who are ſo pro- 
hund an inquirer into the nature of man, will cer- 
waly never grant, (who, indeed, will?) that the 
ſoul of the beloved diſciple of Chriſt could, wichout 
a miracle, reſide in the dirty, deformed mendic ut, 
the beggarly Jew of Holbein, and act as freely in 
that as in any other body. Will you, Sir, continue 
w rank yourfelf, in your philoſophical reſearches, 
wh thoſe, who having maintained ſuch ſenſeleſs 
propulttions, rid — 2 of all terhin by 
ing, « Who impowered thee, repiile! to j 
of he works of God?” * 
tus proceed to examine a few more paſſages. 
„Our ſenſes acquaint us only with the ſuperfi- 
o from which all deductions are made, This is 
* very favourable to phyſiognomy, for which 
hing more definite is rcquilite, ſince this rcad- 
lg of the ſuper ficies is the ſource of all our errors, 
frequently of our ignorance.” 5 
do it is with us in nature; we abſolutely can read 
Ming more than the ſuperſicics. In a world de- 
ad of miracles, the external ever muſt have a te- 
Won to the internal; 8 we prove all read- 
: wa 
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ing of the ſuperficies to be falſe, what ſhould wee. 
os but the po 2 all human k 
All our inquiries produce only new fuperficies. 
out truth muſt be the truth of the ſup-rficies. It U 
not the reading of the ſuperficies that is the fours 
of all our error; for, if fo, we ſhould have no tru; 
but the not reading, or which is the fame in ed, 
the not rightly reading. 
R a 


If * a thrown into the Mediterrancan fs 
would cffeRt in the ſuperficies, which 
r any error tht 
mi commit, in our concluſtons a 
. this pea, would not r. 
only the ſuperficies, but becauſe we enn 
the ſuperhcics. 

« That ve can only read the ſuperficies is mt 
very favourable to phyſiognomy, for which fone- 
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Does not our author, b 


the 


expre Aon, © ſince the internal is impreſſed wa 
the external,” ſeem to g the poſſibility of tha 
impreiiion? And if fo, not the ies de 


come the index of the intern! ? Does he not there 


enn frm pas rs? 


f the internal be imp 
ed upon the external, is th- impreſſion to be © 
covered by the eyes of men?” Dare | truſt m e 

that I have read fuch a paſlage in the writings @ 
. certainly ſee what we ſee. Be the obj 
| there, or be it not, the queſtion ever muſt be, 
we or do we not ſ-c? That we do (re, and that 
author, whenever he ple. ſes, fees a!fo, his eſſij a 
rock, as are hus other works. Be this as it mh 
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not what would become of all our phelot- 
things, of the relations of things, to a, 
s thing placed tncte to be difcovered? VV ith 
of ridicule would our witty author 
contempt; afki ” «a ga the 
of God is 33 in the ſtare, were the 
placed there to be difcovrered?” * ad wot 
ſens and effects, which we do not ferk, conces! ard 
render thoſe erroneous of which w2 arc i: Car ch 

The ſigns we ſeck are manifelt, and may bo 
known: are the terminations cf cafes, ther 
kee effects, therefore phyſhognomonical & 
The philoſopher is an ver, an obterver ef t :t 
which is fought, or not fought. He ſecs, and mutt 
ke, that which iel to his eyes; and ©: 
which itſelf is the of fornething that 
bs not preſent itſelfſ. What he f:cs can cally mill 
ka! him when he daes not fee rightly, If thee c u- 
lab be true, 4 that figns and effects which w- 
b not fcek muſt conceal, and render crete 
kf: of which we are in ſcarch, then ought we is 
K no ſigus aud effects, and thus all ferences v 


| have reaſon to hope, that a perſon of fo much 
ng as is our author, not Genkee af! 

A {ences for the fole purpoſe of heapir phy- 
any on the pile. I grant the poſſibil.cy and 
my 6 crror is there; and this ſhould t. ach x 
«C:rip lion, ſhopld teach us to fe the thing thr 
tout the addition of zuy thing that is noe. 
to with, by any pretence, to divert us from ſcc- 
and obfcrving, and to render inquiry comomp- 
* »hthcr with rude or refined wit, would be 
12 . diculous "eo ſanuiciſm - Such 1141 cule 
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in the mouth of a profeſſed enemy of falſe philofs. 
phers, would be as vapid as falſe, I am indeed 
ſuaded, that my — gon is only in jeſt, 

« Were the g of the 10 the author) 
in the moſt pure of — Ar modified only 
hy the emotions of the mind, undiſturbed by any 
external power, the rulin Lens and the prevail. 
mg talent, I allow, might produce, according w 
their different gradations, different forms of coun- 
tenance, like as different ſalts cryſtallize in differ. 
ent forms, when obſtrutted by no impediment, But 
« the body influenced by the mind alone, or is it at 
rather expoſed to all the impulſes of various contre» 
d. ctory the laws of which it is obliged 
bey? Thus each mineral, in its pureſt ſtate, 
its peculiar form; but the anomalies which its 
bination with others occaſions, and the accidents 
which it is ſubjeRed, often cauſe the moſt e 
enced to err, when they would diſtinguiſh it by 


form, 

What fimile! Salts and minerals cc 
to an organized body, internally animate! / 
grain of ſalt, which the leaſt particle of water 1 
inſtantancouſiy melt, to the — ſcull, uh 
has defied misfortunes, and millions of external is 
for centuries? Doſt not thou bluſh, | 
fſophy? Not to confine ourſelves to the « 

nization, or the ſculls of men and other anim 
EN find that even plants, which have not 
internal reſiſtance, the elaſticity of men, and 
are expoſed to millions of counteracting | 
from light, air, and other bodies, ever — | 
Form, in conſequence of ſuch wa; qt N 
them is ever miſtaken for another b 
The moſt violent accidents ſcarcely 29 
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foch + change, ſo long as they ſhould preſerve thei: 
am 7aton, 
« Thus is the body mutually afted upon by the 
wind an external cauſes, ant wan ee not only 
our inclinations and capacities, but alt» the eftects 
mist ine, clanate, difeaſers, food, and thouſurdts 
Ainet veniences to which we are ſubjected, not 
dways in conſequence of our vice, but often by ac 
onto, and ſometimes by our virtues.” 

Who would, who can, deny this. But is the 
krezoinr queſtion hzreby an{wrred? We are to 
mend to» that, Does not our eflayeſt himſelf 
fin, * the body is ated upon by the mind and 
evernal cauſzs?” Therefore not by external cauſes 
nc. May it not equally be aFeRtol by the in- 
tral energy, or inactivity of the mind? What are 
ve cont:nding for? Has it not (if ind ed the au- 
bor be in earneſt) the appzarance of ſophiſtry to 
poſe external to internal effocds, and yet own the 


duly is ated upon by both? And wi Sir, 
ite and wiſe as Lacs thu ae 
can a wiſe, a round, and an arched, into a 


indrical for chead ; one that is lengthened into one 
bat is ſquare; or the projecting into the ſhort re- 
F.ating chin? Who can ſcriouſly bilieve and 
rm, that Charles XIV. Henry IV. and Charles 
V. men who were undoub:edly ſubjeft to misfor- 
dis, if ever men were, thereby acquired another 
mm of countenance, (ve ſyeak of the firm parts, not 
ſcars) and which denoted a diftcrent cha- 
Kr to wit each ius to ſuch mis - 
nunes? Who will maintain, that the noſes of 
tharles XII, or Henry IV. denoting power of 
ns, previous to their reverſe of fortune, the one 
Pultawa, the other by the hand of Ravzillac, fuf- 
red any change, and were debaſed to the iniigni- 

14 icant. 
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ficant pointed noſe of a girl? Nature als frew 
within upon the bones; accident and ſuffering a4 
on the nerves, muſcles, and (Kin. If any accident 
attack the bones; who is fo blind as not to remark 
ſuch phyſical violence? The fhgns of misfortune 
are either it or feeble: when they 
I ſuperior 

er of nature; — 

to deceive, and by their ſtrength 

warn the 


features 


lety, who is wilf 
«* Are the defects, which 


ling, accidental 
Sir, militates againſt 
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« Does the mind, like an elaſtic fluid, always af- 
tene the form of the body? And if a flat noſe were 
the yn of envy, muſt a man, whoſe nofe by acci- 
en Mould be Aatteney, conſequently become ei- 
1 

Tac inquirer will gain but little, be this queſtion 
wiwvered in the negative or affirmative. What is 
were we to anſwer, „ Yes; the foul! is an 
Aue Auid, which always takes the form of the 
holy?” Would it thence follow, thit the flattened 
poke has loſt fo much of its elaſticity, as would be 
mcelſary to —4 the noſe? or where would be the 
xrantace ſhould we reply, Noz all ſich com- 
jar ſons are infignihcant, except to cludidate cer- 
wh ces: we mult appeal only to tacts.” 

But what would be anſwered to a lefs ſubtle and 
moe hmple queſtion, Is there no example of the 
mind being injured by the maiming of the body? 
Has not 2 fracturèd (cull, by compreiing the brar, 
wear od the underitending ? Docs net caſtration 
reader the male half female —But to anſwer wit 
wth reafon, favs a witty writer, is like endeav cure 
N to hold an eel by the cuil. | 
We wholly ſubſcribe to the affirmation, that © ir 
$ abſurd to fuppcic the moſt beautiful mind is to be 
bend in th: moſt beautiful body, and the moſt de- 
ed mind in the moſt deformed body.“ 

We have already explained ourſ-lves fo amply on 
s lbj-ct, that being ſuppoſed to hold a contrary 
Pao 2:pears incomprehenſible. We only fay, 


RTE is a tion and beauty of hody, which is 

: i ſuperior virtue, ſenſibility, and c- 
than the diſproportionate, We ſay with the 
wr, * Virtue beautifies, vice deferms,” We 
= cordially grant, that honeſty may be found in 
= molt ugly, and vice in men of the moſt beauti- 


— 
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We however, differ from him, concerning the 
following affertion : ® Our languages are ans 
ceedingly barren of phyſiognomonical terms. Were 


it © tree Mn the Rage of the vulgar would 
have been proverbially 1 — 
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ng away | 
ſtrongly laid on, and fo eſſentially 


mi can penetrate deep enough, if we 
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ful in bringing it away not to injure 


ance? You 


* 


zot deſpiſe your labours. But is it of h 
w» you, to fathers, mothers, guardians, teachers, 
kiends, and ſtateſmen, to inquire what a man may 
— oboche pov pt wer gg oe 
thus and thus and educated? Ma 
are like excellent watches, whi 
go were the regulator but rectified. 
Is the goodneſs of the mechaniſm of no conſe. 
quence to you, although a ſkilful watchmaker ſhould 
tl you, this was, and is, an excellent piece of work - 
nanthip, infinitely better than that which you ſee ſet 


- 


4 be ? To cm inns af © rratien thus 
buried, and, while buried, I own uſclefs ; but 
vill you content yourſelf. wich the trifling intereſt 
wing from this, or that ſmall ſum ? 

Do you pay attention only to the fruit of the 
preſent year, and which is perhaps force? And do 
you the a tree, which, with at-- 
on may bring forth a thouſand foid, though, un- 
& certain circumſtances, it may yet have brought 
=t none] Have the hot blaſts of the ſouth 
= its black leaves,.or has the 1 —— 
A. ripcnad fruit, and will therefore not inquire 
1 I remain undeſt 4 

ge weary, and perhaps weary 
uy Lam more and more convinced, that 

our 
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mann. How therefore ©«/«t to 
wars of folly are there, dut wot ide ner FA 
hy, the drop of water is vikkble, but the fo. ow 3, he 


can is mot ! 
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NIA. 
it wut be a depraved taſte which can call this 
yoda), and therefore it muſt be far from jeftice. 
| odd neither with a wife, mother, lifter, tr 
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They are capable of the ſweeteſt ſcnſthility, 

wt profound emotion, the utmoit humility, — 
he excels of enthuſiakn. In their countenance are 
d ſigus of ſanctity and inviolability, which every 
keling man honours, and the effects of which are 
then miraculous, Therefore, by the irritability of 
for Gp inquiry and 
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Man is the moſt firm, 


moſt be 


Man is the ſtraighteſt, woman the 
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Man is ferious, woman is gay. 

Man is te talleſt and woman the ſmall. 

ef and weakeſt. 

_— is rough and hard, woman is ſinooth and 
Man is brown, woman is fair. 
Man is wrinkly, woman is not. 
The hair of man is ſtrong and ſhort, of woman 
The eyebrows of man are compreſſed, of woman 

kk frowning. 

Man has moſt convex lines, woman moſt con 


cave, 
Man has moſt Rtraight lines, woman moſt curved. 
The countenance of man, taken in profile, is not 
þ often | as that of the woman. 
Man is moſt angular, woman moſt round. 


XXXV. 


CH AP. 


O: the Phyfcagnomy of Huth. 
Extra#s from Zimmermann's Life of. Halley. 


Hk firſt of the youth include the hiſ- 
| of the man. T bey develope the qua li- 
bes of the ſoul, the materials of future conduct, and 
„true features of temperament. In riper years 
emulation prevails, or, at Icait, that modification 
& our Goughts, which is the coulcquence of cxpc- 
OE Knowledge. 

9 The 
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« The characteriſtics of the paſſions, which ars 
unleniably diſcovered to us by the peculiar art de. 
nominated phyſiognomy, are effaced in the coun. 
tenance by ages while, on the contrary, their true 
ins are viſible in youth, The original materials 
of man are unchangeable; he is drawn in colours 
that h ye no deceit, The boy is the work of na- 
ture, the man of art. 

How much of the true, how much of the falſe, 
worthy Zimmermann, at leaſt of the indefinite, is 
there in this pailize! According to my conception, 
I fee the clay, the maſs, in the youthful counte- 
nance; but not the form of the future man, There 
are paſſions and powers of youth, and paſſions and 
powers of age, Theſe often are contradictory in 
the ſame man, yet are they contained one within the 
other. Time produces the expreſſion of latent 
traits, A man is but a boy ſeen through a magni- 
fying glaſs, I always, therefore, perceive more in 
the countenance of a man than of a boy, Diſſimu- 
lution may indeed conceal the moral materials, but 
not alter their form. The | gra of powers and 
paſſions imparts, to the firſt undefined ſketch of 
what is called a boy's countenance, the firm traits 
ſhading, and colouring, of manhood. 

Theſe are youthful countenances, which declare 
whether they ever ſhall, or ſhall not, ripen into 
man, "This they declare, but ay only declare it 
t-» the great phyſiognomiſt. I will acknowledge, 
when, which ſeldom happens, the form of the heal 
is beautiful, conſpicuous, proportionate, greatly fea- 
tured, well defined, and not too feebly coloured, it 
will be difficult that the reſult ſhould be common 
er vulgar. I likewiſe know, that where the form 1 
diſtorted, eſpecially when it is tranſverſe, extended, 
undeſined, or too harſhly defined, much can _ 
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he expected. But how much do the forms of youth- 
ful countenances change, even in the ſyſtem of the 


bones! 

Much has been faid of the openneſs, undegenern - 
eq, ſimplicity, and ingenuoulneſs of a chili and 
ruthful countenance. It may be (oz but, for my 
own part, | muſt own, 1 am not fo fortunnte as to 
be able to read a youthful countenance with the 


„ Wh ine degree of quickneſs and preciſion, however 
is WH (all that degree, as one that is manly, The more 
ny | converſe with and conſtder children, the more dif- 
+. WT 5cult do I find it to pronounce, with certainty, con- 
© WT comming their character, Not that I do not meet 
ad commmenances, among children and boys, moit ſtrik- 
u ily and poſitively ſignificant; yet ſeldom is the 
he rent outline of the youth ſo definite as lor us to be 
nt WT © to road in it the man. The moſt remarkably 


Wenageous young countenances may ealily, 
trough accident, terror, hurt, or ſeverity in parents 
or tutor, be internally injured, without any appa- 
rent injury to the whole, T he beautiful, the elo- 
quent form, the firm forehead, the deep, ſharp eve, 
te cheerful, open, free, quick-moving mouth re- 
min; there will only be a drop of troubled wate; 
n what elſe appears fo clear; only an uncommon, 
circely remarkable, perhaps convullive motion dt 
ne mouth, Thus is hope overthrown, and beauty 
rendered indiſtinct, | 
As ſimplicity is the ſoil for variety, fo is inno- 
ence for the products of vice, Simplicity, not of 
douth, but of a child, in thee the Omiilcient on!, 
deus the progreſs of ſleeping paſſion; the gentle 
Wrinkles of youth, the deep of mannood, and the 
Tanfuld and relaxed of aze, Oh! how different 
"$ my infantine countenance to the preſent, in 
bm gad ſpeech! But as tranſgreſſhon tollows in- 

Wence, ſo doth virtue 2 
2 


Doth 
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Doth the veſſel ſay to the potter, e whereſore 
Hat thou made me thus !--{ itte, but I an . 
He who created me, did not create me to be x 
child but a man. Wherefore ſhould I ruminate on 
the pleaſures of childhood, unburthened with cares, 
I] am what lam. I will forget the paſt, nor weep 
that I am no longer a child, when 1 contemplate 
children in all their lovelineſs. To join the powers 
of man with the ſimplicity of the child is the height 
of all my hopes. God grant they may be accoms 
pliſhes ! 


CO —— OCT —k 
CHAP. XXXVL 
7 
Pl, firrnemical Extratts from an Hy inſerted is x 
the Dentſchen Al: jeun, a German Journal i | 
K. Vier. 0 
FROM this eſſay I ſhall extract only be f 
thoughts, and chiefly none but thoſe which ; 
{pple to be importantly true, importantly [ul - 
or ill d ſined. N 
wr 
bo mM. 
« Men with arched and pointed noſes are (aid fi .. 
be witty, and that the blunt noſed are not fo.” * 
A rivore accurate d-finition is neceſſary, when - 


without drawing, is almoſt impoſſible, Is it men 
by arched noſs arched in length or in bread 
How arched? This is almoſt as indeterminate 
when we ſpeak of arched, forcheads, All forenes 


arc arcicd, lnnumcrable noſes are arched, the * 
I 
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Fur and the moſt fy pid. Where ie the ene ft 
gone of arching? Where dove it begin? Wat is 
ersten W hat is its ſtrength? 

[t ' true, that people with terer, thing ſharply 
lend, angular nofes, pointed below, and ne- 
1; inclined towards the lip, are witty, v 1011 no 
cher features contradiet theſe toitens; but that prove 
+ with blunt noſes are not fo js not entirly tre, 
ber only bo (110 of certain blunt not-*, * i} 
wot <ot this kind extre mely witty, t. 0 Mühen 
wit is certainly of a different kind to that of tha 


WRIT l Fa 


2. 

« 't 's a%ed, (ſuppoſing for a moment, that the 
wcled and the blunt noſe denote he prefence or ab- 
cn of wit) is the arched noſe the mere ſign ac 
2 man is witty, Which ſuppoics his wit to orig 
In m — cauſe, or is the noſe icſelf the caulc 
u wit?“ 

ian vor, ſign, cauſe, and effect, combined. Sign: 
4 it betokens the wit, and is an invoiumtary ex- 
preſtion of wit. - Cauſe; at leaſt cauic th it the wit 
* ot »reater, leſs, or of a different quality, bound- 
wy caule, E Ft; produced by the quantity „mea 
105 „or activity of the mind, whica ſuſters not the 

to alter its form, to be greater or Jeſs, Ve 

t only to conſider the form 8 form, but the 
mutet of which it is moulded, tne contformability 
& waich is determined by the nature and ingredi- 
= of this matier, which is probably the origin 
of the torm, 


[ri inleed it is, that there are blunt noſ's, 
mich are — pable of receiving a certain quanti; V 
4 tene it may be ſaid, with more ſubtlety 
will] -hilcf; oph yy moy form "4 inſupccable barrier. 


The 
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„he correſpondence of external figures with 
memal qualities is not the conſequence of external 
"if *uinitancee, tut rather of hyfical combination, 

do aro related like cauſe and effect, or, in other 
vw was ph 1 is not the mere image of inter. 
mam, but the efficient cauſe,” (I ſhonld rather 
(uy the limiting cauſe) The form and arrange- 
mon. of the mug las determine the mode of thought, 
and tenſibility of the man.“ 

| add, cheſe are allo determined by the mind of 


man, 


6, 

« A broad conſpicuous forchead is ſaid to denote 
penetration, "This is natural. The muſcle of the 
ſTreh:ad is neceſſary to deep thought. If it be nar- 
row and cont it cannot render the ſame ſct- 
vice as if ſpread out like a fail.” 

Without contradicting the n 
the author, I ſhall here more ite] it is, if 
you pleaſe, generally true, that the more brain the 
more mind and capacity» The moſt ſtupid animals 
dre thoſe with leaft brain, and thoſe with moſt the 
wiſeſt. Man, generally wiſer, has more brain than 
other animals; and it appears juſt to conclude from 
analogy, that wiſe men have more brain than th! 
fooliſh But accurate obſervation teaches, that this 
xropoſition, to be true, requires much definition and 

imitation, 

| Where the matter and form of the brain are fi 

milar, there the greater ſpace for the reſidence of 

the brain is, certainly the ſign, cauſe, and effect of 

more and deeper comprehention; therefore, cel 
aribur, a larger quantity of brain, and conſequent- 

ly a ſpacious forehead is more intelligent than the 


reverſc. 
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jeverſfe, But as we (requently hre more converts 
ently in a (mall well-coc ved chamber than in more 
magnificent apartments, (o do we find, that in many 
fall, mort forehowis, with Teſs, of apparently lots 
brain than others, the wife mind refides at its coſe, 
| have known many hort, oblique, Rtraight-lincd 
(when compared with others apparently arched, or 
really well-arched) forcheads, which were much 
wiſer, more intelligent, and penetrating, than the 
moſt broad and confpicuous ; many of which latter 
| have ſeen in extremely weak men. It ſeems to 
me, indeed, a much more general propoſition, that 
ſhort compreſſed forcheads are wife and underftand- 
ing; though this, likewiſe, without being more ac- 
curatel defined, is far from being generally true, 
But is it true, that large ſpacious heads 
which, if I do not miſtake, Galen, and after him 
Huart, have ſuppoſed the moſt propitious to deep 
thinking, which form a half ſphere, are uſually the 
molt ſtupid. The more any forchead (I do not 
of the whole ſcull) approaches a ſemiſpherical 
the more is it weak, effeminate, and incapa- 
le of reflection, and this I ſpeak from repeated ex- 
pe rience. 
The more ſtraight lines a forchead has, the lefs 
eapac ious it muſt be; for the more it is arched, the 
more muſt it be roomy, and the more ſtraight lincs 
it has, the more muſt it be contracted. This great- 
er quantity of ſtraight lines, when the forchead is 
not flat like a board, for ſuch flatneſs takes away 
al underſtanding, denotes an increaſe of judgment, 
but a diminution of ſenſibility, There undoubtedly 
are, however, broad, capacious forcheads, without 
ſtraight lines, particularly adapted to profound think- 
ing; but theſe are conſpicuous by their oblique 


outlines, 
K 4 What 
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5. 
What the author has {11d concerning enthusiast 
rogue res mich greater precition, before it Out to 
be received as ttue. 


« Enthuftaſts are (aid commonly to have fat, per. 


a mdicut ar ford heads,** 

Oval, cylindrical, or pointed at top, ſhould have 
boon laid, of thoſe entimttalts who are calm, cold. 
Fooded, and always continue the fame. Other en- 
thuſtaſts, that is to (ay, ſuch as are ſubject to a va- 
rity of ſentation, ilNlufion, and ſenſual experience, 
felvom have cylindrical or ſugar-loaf heads. The 
Litter, when enthuſiaſts, heat their imagination con- 
ceruing words and types, the ſgnification of which 
they do not un ſerſtanch and are philoſophical, un- 
poet cal enthuliafts, Enthuſtaits cf imagination, or 
of {-niibility, ſeldom have flat forms of the counte» 


nance 


6. 

« Obſtinate, like enthuſiaſtic, perſons, have per- 
pendicular fore heads.“ 

The perpendicular always denotes coldneſe, in- 
activity, a wnels; hence firmneſe, fortitude, per- 
tinacicy, obitinacy, and enthuſiaſn may be there. 
Abſ>lute perpendiculazity, and abſolute folly, ze 
the ſame, 


« Each diſpoſition of mind is accompanied by 3 
ceitain apparancey, or motion of the muſci:s; con 
ſequently the appearance of man, which is naturz 
to, and ever preſent with him, will be accompar** 
by, and denote, his natural diſpoſition of mia 
Countenances are fo formed originally, that to on 
this, and to another that appearance is 
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It is ab(olutely impottible for Folly to aſſume the ap- 
arance of willom, otherwite it would no longer 
$ folly, The worthy man cannot allume the ap- 
0 pearance of diſhone!! W or he would be diſhoneſt.” 
This is all excellent, the laſt excepted, No man 
„% good as not, under certain circumftances, to 
e to become diſhoneſt, He is ſo organized, 
that he may be overtaken by the pleaſure of it. a!- 
ng, when accompanied by the temptation. The 
potibility of the appearance muſt be there as well 
wu the pollibil.ty of the act. He muſt alfo be able 
to allume the appearance of diſhoneſty, when he 
obſerves it in a thicl, without neceſſarily becoming 
zthief, The poſſibility of afluming the appearance 
i goodnefs is, in my opinion, very difterent. "The 
wpearance of vice is always more eaſily aſſumed by 
the virtuous, than the appearance of virtue by the 
vous? as it is evidently much caſter to become 
del when we are good, than when we are bad. 
Unl-rſtanding, fe:rftbility, talents, genius, virtue, or 
cg tem, may with much greater facility be loſt 
Pan acquired. The beſt may deſcend as low as 
they nlcaſe, but the worſt cannot aſcend to the 
Ligen they might wiſh. The wiſe man may phy- 
ly, without a miracle, become a foo!, and the 
molt virtuous vicious; but the idiot-born cannot, 
haut a miracle, become a philoſopher, nor the 
Erted villain noble and pure of heart, Ihe moſt 
beautify] complexion may become jaundiced, ma 
> loſt ; but the negro cannot be waſhed white. 
by 4 fall not become a negro becauſe, to imitate him I 
ce Len my face, nor a thicf, becauſe I aflume the 
007” 8 ppc2rancc of a thick. 


= * 
% + The phyſiognomiſt ought to inquire, what is 
i: ME #7p--rance the countenance can molt eaſily ai- 
K 5 lume, 
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What the author has if concerning enthuſiatts 
qu tes much greater precition, before it ought to | 
be received as tue. 

« þ athutalts are ſaid commonty to have far, per 
P dic! ir fore heads,” 

Oval, cylindrical, or pointed at top, ſhould have 
been laid, of thoſe enthuttaſts who are calm, cold. | 
Footed, and always contique the fame. Other en- 
tHuſtalts, that is to (iy, fuch as are fubject to a vo- 
rity of ſentation, iNuftion, and ſenſual experience, 
feivom have cylindrical or fagar-loaf heads. le 
Liter, when enthuſtaſte, heat their imagination con- 
ceruing words and types, the Cgnification of which | 
they do not un ſerttand, and are philoſophicxl, un- 
poct'cal enthuſiaſts, Enthuftaſts cf imagination, or 
of {:niibility, Adam have flat forms of the counte- | 
name. 


« Obſtinate, like enthuſiaſtic, perſons, have per- | 
pendicular forchcads,” g 

The perpen le ular 2!ways denotes coldneſs, in- 
aftivity, . nts; hence Rrmneſe, fortitude, per- 
tinaCcicy, oditinacy, and cnthuſraſm may be there. 
Abſrute perpendiculazity, and abſolute folly, 2 
tho ſame. 


accomprnicd by 3 


4 
4 Each difpofition of mind is 


12 
CC: caia appAarincey or motion of the muſci:s; c. 
ſequemntly the 2ppcarance of man, which is "I 


to, and cver prefcnt with him, will be accompian ; | 
by, and dcavte, his natural diſpoſition of mint. 
Countennc:s arc fo formed originally, that to one 


this, ani to anctis tat appearance is the 0 
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N i ab(olutely impoRible for fully to aſſume the ap- 
dance of wiſdom, otherwiſe it would no longer 
thy. The worthy man cannot allume the ap- 
Nando of diſhoneſty, or he would be diſhoneſt,” 
This is all excellent, the laſt excepted. No man 
& {+ good as not, under certain circumſtances, to 
„le to become diſhoneſt, He is ſo organized, 
ut he may be overtaken by the pleaſure of tc al- 
we, when accumpanicd by the temptation. The 
pi@bility of the appearance muſt be there as well 
s the pollibil:ty of the act. He muſt alfo be able 
» ume the appearance of diſhoneſty, when he 
Serves it in a thich, without neceſlarily becoming 
thief. The poſlibility of afluming the a ance 
« goodnets is, in my opinion, very difterent. The 
ppearance of vice is always more cafily aflumed by 
fie virtuous, than the appearance of virtue by the 
nous? as it is evidemly much caſter to become 
pul when we are good, than good when we are bad. 
l-ſtanding, ferrtibility, talents, genius, virtue, or 
thin, may with much greater facility be loſt 
tan acquired. The beſt may deſcend as low as 
&y neafe, but the worſt cannot aſcend to the 
bat they might with. The wiſe man may phy- 
ly, without a miracle, become a foo!, and - 
wot virtuous vicious; but the idiot-born cannot, 
Put a miracle, become a philoſopher, nor the 
ad villain noble and pure of heart. The moft 
keeut:fy] complexion may become jaundiced, ma 
> It ; but the negro cannot be waſhed white. 
a no become a negro becauſe, to imitate him I 
Koen my face, nor a thict, becauſe I allume the 
Fp-2ance of a thick. | 


8. 
The phyſiognomiſt ought to inquire, what is 
. 2ppcorance the countenance can molt caſily af- 
NR 5 | lume, 


_ 
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fame, ad he will thenee learn what is the difpo{. 1 
tion of mind, Not that phyſrognomy is therefore 1 
en caly frience, On the contrary, this rather (hews 
how much ability, imagination, and genius, are ne. 
ceſfary to the phyſiognomiſt. Attention muſt not 
dal be paid to what is viſible, but what would be 
vin die under various other circumſtanecs.“ 
Excell-nt; and 1 add, that as a phyſician can pre- 
ſage what altetation of colour, appearance, or — 1 
ſhall be the conſequence of a hon diſeaſe, of the 
exiſtence „ certain, ſo can the accurate 
gm xarances or expreſhons art 
pay dScult to each kind of muſcle, and form of! a 
forchead, what action is or is not permitted, and} 
what wriakles may or may not take 12 t 


: 5 gi : 
2 
4 


La to d; 

« When a 1:arner draws a countenance, we [ . 
commonly ful it is fooliſh, and never malicio: 1 — 
faticical, and the like. May not the efſence o 
fociiſh countenance hence be abſtracted? Certainly = 
2 The han — 
er is incapable of preſer vin and t 10 


ftrokes are unconnected. \ Tit 2 pon 
tenance? It is on, the parts of which are 4 
iy connected, and the muſcles improperly fo 

and ranged. Thought and ſenſation, thereic 
of which telt are the inſeparable inflruments, 
be Ake feeble and dormant. 


10. 

« Fxciu' ve of the muſcles; there is another ſu 
nc 0 wich the phſkognomilt at 
general, to which the 1 
Ie polation of the muſcics as thels. 5 
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might the muſcle of the forchead have the poſition 
proper for thought, if the forehead bones, o <7 which 
it is extended, had not the neceflary arch and ſuper- 
keies ? The figure, of the ſcull, therefore, defines 
the figure and poſition of the muſcles, which define 
thought and ſenſation. 


11. 

« The ſame may be obſerved of the hair from the 
parts and poſition of which concluſions may be 
fawn. Why has the negro woolly hair? The 
thickneſs of the (kin prevents the eſcape of certain 
of tne particles of perfp1-ationg, and theſe render the 
ſkin opaque and black. Hence the hair ſhoots with 
Accuſty, and carey has it penetrated before it 
curl», and its growth ceaſ's, TI he hair ſpreads ac» 
cordiag to the form of the ſcull and the poſition of 
te muſcl-s, and gives occaſion to the phytiognomiſt 
tb draw conclufhons from the hair to the polition of 
be muſcles, and to deduce other couſequences,” 
la my opinion our author is certainly in the right 
mad, He is the firſt who, to my knowledge, has 
prrceived and felt the totality, the combination, the 
mormity, of the various parts of the human body. 
What he has affirmed, eipecially concerning the 
wir, that we may from that make deductions 
wacerning the nature of the body, and ſtill farther 
« the mind, the leit accurate obſerver may 
tmvince himſelf is truth, by daily experience. 
White, tender, clear, weak hair, always denotes 
on weak, delicate, irt it ble, or rather a timid and caſte 
WF oppreſſed organization, The black and curly 
never be found on the delicate, tender, medul- 
wy head, 

As is the hair, ſo the muſcles, as the miſcles, fo 
& nerves, as the * 1 the bones ; their powers 

are 
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are mutual, and the powers of the mind to a, (uf. 1 
for, receive, and give, proportionate. Leaſt irrita. 3 
bility always accompanies ſhort, hard, curly, black 
hair, and the moſt the fAlaxen and the tender; that 
is to ſay, irritability without elaſticity. The one 
js oppreſſive without elaſticity, and & other op- 
pref... without reſiſtance, ö 

« Much hut, much fat, therefore no part of the 
human body is more conſpicuouſly covered wich 
air than the head and armpits, U rom the elaſti- 
city of the hair, deductions may with certainty be 
made to the elaſticity of the character. The 21 


naturally betokens moiſture, and ma ly de- 
termine the quantity of moiſture, The inhabitants} 
of cold countries have hair more white, and, on the? 
contrary, thoſe of hot countries, black. Lional Wafer! 
obſcrves, that the inhabitants of the iſthmus of Da- 
rien have milk- white hair. Few, if any, have greet 
hair, cxcept thoſe who work in copper mines. Wa: 
ſeldom fad white hair betokening diſhoneſty, bug 
often dark brown or black, with light-coloured e 
brows. Women have longer hair than men. Me 


C 


with ”_ hair ate always rather effeminate t 
manly. Dark hair is harſher than light, as is tt 
hair of a man than that of a boy, 
12, « 
« As all depends on the quality of the muſcle le, 
it is evident, that in theſe muſcles, which are W it i; 


ploye:l for certain modes of thought and ſenſation rc 
cught to be fuught the expreſſion of ſimilar thoug | *! Y, 
and ſenſations.” __ 
Let not the ſearch be neglected, though prove 
bly it will be difficult to find them; and they ce 
tainly will there be defined with greater dithculy: 
than in the forchcad, «T | 
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73. 

« The muſcle of the / ry is the moſt ime 
portant inftrument to the abſtract thinker, for which 
mſn we always feek for abſtract thought in the 
wr. head," 

Rather near and between the eyebrows. It is of 
enſequence to remark the particular moment when 
the thinker is liſtening, or when he is preparing 
bme acute anſwer. Seize the moment, and an- 
her L the important tokens of phyſtognomy is 
$0711 . 


14. 

« Among e who do not abſtraRt, and whoſe 
wers of mind are all in action, men of wit, ex- 
quilite taſte, and genius, all the muſcles muſt be 
WW rantageouſly formed and arranged. Expreſſion, 
ire, in ſuch, muſt be fought in the whole 
wuntenance,” 

Yet may it be found in the forchead alone, which 
$leſs ſharp, ſtraight-lined, perpendicular, and fork- 


« The ſkin islefs rigid, more cafily moved, more 
kuble. 
1 
„How great has been the trouble to convince 


role, that phyſiognomy is only generally uſeful!” 
It is at this very moment diſputed by men of the 
bon zeſt minds, How long ſhall it continue fo to 
reel ſhould ſuppoſe, that he who curſes the 
= while expoſed to its ſcorching rays, would, 
wen in the ſhade, acknowledge its univerſal utility. 

* How afflicting is it to hear, from perſons of the 
Wit learning, and who might be expected to 
en- 
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enl4 
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the boundaries of human underſtanding, the 


Ry 


moſt ſuperficial judgments? How much is that z 

AMEr==r 5 
ome a part of natu Rory when pl 

phyſiology, and phyſiognomy, ſhall go hand in U 

us towards the con of more ver -p 

more ſublime illumination?” L * 

JM 

Ie 

— — — — * IR 

1 


CHAP. XXXVIL 
Extras rem Maximus Tyrins. 


Seck the foul of man is the neareſt approach 
the Deity, it was not proper that 
cloth that which n „ the 
nourable garments ; with a bod 
immortal hind cas cated wich 5 mmol 
bility of motion. This is the only! ly on earth th 
tanks ereRt. It is magnificent, { rb, and form 
according to the beſt proportion of irs moſt delic 
parts. "ho Datmre bb os rocks. car no 
formidable. "The coldneſs of its juices occaſions 
reep, nor their heat to fly. Man cats: 
raw fleſh, from the of his nature, 
does he graze like the ox; but he is framed 
the executions of his functions. 
he is formidable ; mild and friendly 
LODI 
ics c : 
enjoys its . His complexion is beautiſ 
his limbs firm, his coumenance is comely, and be: 


1 


II 


E 
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wamental, By imitating his body, the Greeks 
kw tought proper to honour their deities.” 

Un! that I could peak with fuſkeient force! Oh! 
&%. | could find faith _ with my readers, to 
wav nee them how frequently my foul fees exalt- 
od above itfelf, white I contemplate the u a- 
Wy miraculous nature of the human body! Oh! 
that all the languages of the earth cul had me 
words, that I might turn the thoughts of men, not 
mly to the contemplation of others, but, by the aid 
of theſe, to the contemplation of themſelves? No 

yſiognomiſt can more deſpiſe my work than I 
f halb if I am unable to accompliſh this pur- 
we. How might I conſcientiouſly write ſuch a 
uk were not hed my views ? If this be not im- 
wiſe, no writer has impulſe. I cannot behold the 
walleſt trait, nor the inflexion of any out - line, with- 
W reading wiſdom and benevolence, or without 
ning, as if from a ſweet dream into rapturous, and 
tual exiſtence, and congratulating myſelf that I 
Wem a man. 

In cach the ſmalleſt outline of the human body, 
md how much more in all together, in each mem- 
kf (paratcly, and how much more in the n ce 
ky, however old and ruinous the building may 
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„ Project.ng noſe and mouth (the latter certain # 
y not al ways) betoken perſuaſion, felf=confidence, 4 
raſhuct, (hamele flies, want of thought, diſhoneſty 4 
= ach Fechings 25 are afletnbled in haſt y expreiꝗ 

Oe 1 

Inis is © dect hon aft or the manner of the 904 
phyltogacomiſts condemning, and indefinite. 

« the note is the feat of derifion, is wrink! 
contemn. I he upper lp, when projecting ſpeak 
arrmgance, threats, and want of ſhame; the parti 
ing under otentation and folly, Theſe tg 
are confined by the manner and attitude of the hes 
when drawn back, tofled, or turned round. I 
firſt expreſies commempt, Curing which the noſe is ac 
tive, the latter is a of extreme arrogance, du 
ing which the projection of the under lip is ol 
he in-drawn lower part of the countenanc 
on the contrary, denotes diſcretion, modeſty, ſeric 
neſs, diftdence, and its failings are thoſe of mal 


and obſtinacy.” 
Not fo poſitive. The projecting chin is mul 
eftcner the ſign of craft than the retreating. 


latter is ſeldom ſcheming and enterpriſing. 
« The ſtraight formation of the — betokt 

ity; inbent and crooked, noble thoughts. 

| > upper lip, (when it does not clol van. 

with the under,) ſigniſics timidity ; the lips reſe b. 


bling each other, circu nſpcction of fpecch. if + 

« We may divide the ſace into two princons. 0. 
Kinds, The firſt is that in which the checks i 
ſent a flat ſurface, the noſe projecting like a * 
and the mouth has the appearance of a fabre wc oi 


rolonged on an even ſuriace, while the line c 
— has but little inflectton. Such a f b * © 
makes the countenance more broad than Jong, 
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„ diagly rude, inexpreſſive, typi 


+ conhned, The prince 
- tinacy and inſſex bility, 
« The ſecond kind is, when the noſe hast ſh1rp 
ze, and the purts on both ſides make acute 5 - + 
Weich other, 'The check bones are ot «ily 
mequently the muſcular parts between then and 
Wy: : acc full and prominent, The lips retreat on 
e of the mouth, aſſume or open into an oval, 
1 jaw bones come to a point at the chin.” 
wee denotes a mind more ſubtle, active, 
intelligent. 
© The better to explain myſelf, I muſt here em- 
y the ſimile of two thips, The firſt a merchagt 
wel, built for deep loading, has a broad bottom, and 
' ribs long and flat. T his reſembles the broad, 
«countenance. The frigate, built for ſwift ſailing, 
a ſharp keel or bottom, her ribs forming acute 
es. Such is the ſecond countenance, Of theſe 
extremes, the firſt to me the image of 
meaneſt, moſt contracted ſelf-love; the ſecond of 
moſt zealous, the nobleſt philanthrophy. 
Jam ſenſible, that nature does not let tin 
remes. Still the underſtanding muſt its 
ure from theſe as from a light-houſe, eſpe- 
when failing in unknown ſeas. The defects 
ceeſſes which are in all works of nature will 
discovered, and one or both the bounda- 
op aſcertained, | 
" WE" O:: farther examination and application of the 
w potheſis, it will I believe extend through al! 
broad countenance is accompanied by a 
: neck, broad ſhoulders and back, and their 
a” character is ſelfiſhneſs and obtuſe ſenſation. 
g, ſmall countenance has a long neck, ſmal 
a  thoulders and ſmall back. From ſuch I ſhoul 
| expect 


and in eve * 
characteriits 


_— a 1 —— 


ä — — ́ — 
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expect more juſtice, diſintereſtedneſs, and a gene- 
ral fi erority of ſocial feelings. 

90 ow foatures and character of men are eſſenti- 
ally altered by education, fituation, intercourſe, and! 
incidents; therefore we are juſtifhed in maintaining d 
that phyſiognomy cannot look back to the origin off 
the —— nor preſage the changes of futurity;# 
but from the countenance only, abſtracted frond 
all external accidents by which it may be affectedf 
it may read what any given man may be, with the 
following addition at moſt: ſuch ſhall be the em 

ire of reaſon, or ſuch the power of ſenſuality 
This man is too ſtubborn to be inftructed; th. * 
ſo flexible he may be led to good or ill, =” 

„From this formation we may in part explaig 
why ſo many men appear to be born for certain (ul 
ations, although they may have rather been plac | 
in them by accident than by choice, Why the prince 
the noble ian, the overſeer of the poor, have a lot 
a ſtern, or a pedantic manner; why the ſubject, un 
ſervant, the ſlave, are puſillanimous and fpiritlels; Of 

+ | 
4 . 


the courtezan affected, conſtrained, or inſipid. | 
conſtant influence of circumſtances on the mind | 
excceds the influence of nature.“ Far the contrat 
« Although it is certain, that nate fcrvility 
very diſtinct from the ſervility of one, whom n 
fortune has rendered a ſervant; like as he wh 
chance has made a ruler over his brother is Y 
d: ferent from one who is by nature ſuperior to 
gar fouls,” | 
There is no ſuch thing as innate vis 1 
true that, under certain circumſtances, ſenne 


1 are 
much more diſpoſed than others to become fer 
. e: ' . i Kratc 
The unteeling mind of the ſlave has vac, ho 
more complete, or, if a maſter, more ſeif-complad 


cy and arrogance, in the open mouth, the projee 


Ws; in the ſelt-conceited it is fearful rage; in t 
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by and the turned-up noſe. The noble mind rules 
b the comprehenſive reſpect, while, in the cloſed 
ww, moderation is expreſſed, He will ferve with 
flenneſs, with downceaſlt eye, and his ſhut mouth 
will difdain to complain. 

« As the foregoing cauſes will make durable im- 
weſlions, fo will the adventitious occaſion tranſitory 
mes, while their power remains. The latter are 
more apparent than the tigns of the countenance at 
x, but may be well defined by the principal cha- 
atteriſtics of the agitated features; and, by com- 
wriſon with countenances ſubject to ſimilar agita- 
ne, the nature of the mind may be fully diſplay- 
„ Auger in the unreatonable ridiculouſly _ 


wble minded, it yields and brings opponents to 
ume; in the benevolent, it has a mixture of com- 


Wilo! for the offender, moving him to repentance. 


« The alliction of the ignorant is outrayzous, 
ad of the vain ridiculous; of the compaſſionate, 
dundant in tears and communicative; of the re- 


Su (-rious, internal, the muſcles of the cheeks 
ea drawn upwards, the forchead little wrinkled 


« The love of the ignorant is violent and exger ; 
the vain, diſyniting, which is ſzen in the ſpark - 
az eyes, and the forced {nile of the forked checke, 
d the indrawn mouth; of the tender languiſhing, 
th the mouth contracted to intreat; of the man 


e, ſerious, ſtedfaltly ſurveying the object, the 


rehead open, and the mouth prepared to plead, 
« ()11 the whole, the ſenſations of a man of forti- 
are reſtrained, while thoſe of the ignorant de- 
merate into grimace, The latter, therctore, are 
t the proper ſtudy of the artiſt, thoug" they are 
the phyſiognomiſt, and the moral teacher, that 
Wh may be warned againſt too ſtrong aa expreſ- 
3 11011 


— * 
— 
— — 
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fion of the emotions of the mind, and of their g 
diculous effects, 

« Thus do the communicative and moving 
ſations of the benevolent infpire 1 v Rees 
thoſe of the vicious, fear, hatred, + contempt, 


« The repetition e Heines 112 their ligns | 
deeply, that they reſonhle the e Ramp of x 
ture, Hence crrtainty 1 deduced, that t 
mind is addicted to 6+ Thus are pe 


and the drunatic att 1ohietal, and thus ma 
be ſeen the a lvancize of ©. 1ting youth to ſe 
of miſery and of d. ch. 

« Frequent intercoucſ f ms ſuch a ſimilarity 
tween men, that they no ouly aſſume a mental lik 
neſs, but frequently contact forme reſemblance 
voice and features, Of this I know feveral e 


« Fach man has his favourite geſture, whit 
might decypher his whole character, might he 
ohterved with ſufficient accuracy to be drawn 
that preciſe poſture. The collection of ſuch pe 
78 — _—_— for the firſt —— 
phyſiognomiſt, and would increaſe the utili 
1 ts of Lavater tenfold, Ki 

« Of equal utility would be a ſeries of drawi 
of the motions peculiar to individuals. The nu 
ber of theſe in lively men is great, and they 
— In the more ſedate, they are lefs nun 
rous 


more grave. 

« As a collection of idealized inviduals 
promote an extenſive k dge of various kinds 
men, fo woull a collection of the motions of a 
countenance promate a hiſtory of the human he: 
er puſillanim 
thing the unformed heart is, and the perfection 
capable of, from the ctiorts of reaſon and experi 
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lt would he an excellent ſchool for 
hom ſeek 


Out teaching in the Temple z aſking, 
W ITE in the Garden; expiring on the 
0 the ſame Godman? Ever diſplaying, 
„ hols various fituations, the fame miraculous 
|, the lan Redfaſt reaſon, che ſame gentle bene- 
Cweiar jeſting with the pirates when their 
er, _ over the head of Pompey, finki 
N h his allaſlins, and caſting an expiring look 
on and reproach, while he exclaims, E? tu 
„ Belſhazar feaſting with his nobles, turning 
Wo: at the hand-writing on the wall. The tyrant 
Wed, butchering his flaves; and ſurrounded by 
nned wretches entreating mercy from the up- 
ſd (ord, pronouncing a general pardon ideal. 
Since ſenſation has a relative influence on the 
Ke, muſt not there be one principal tone or key, 
which all the others are governed, and will not 
$ ve the key, in which he ſpeaks when unimpaſ- 
like as the countenance at reſt contains the 
ities t all ſuch traits as it is capable of re- 
ng ? Theſe keys of voice a good muſician, with 
ue car, ſhould collect, claſs, and learn to define, 
dat he might place the key of the voice beſide 
given countenance, making proper allowances 
occaſioned by the form of the lungs, 
vive of diſeaſe, Tall people, with a flatneſs of 
t, have weak voices. 
This idea, which is more difficult to execute 
conceive, was inſpired by the various tones in 
a | have heard yes and ns pronounced. The 
ws emotions under which theſe words are ut- 
& whether of aſſurance, deciſion, joy, grief, ridi- 
or laughter, will give birth to tones as various, 
ach man has his peculiar manner, reſpondent 
character, of ſaying yes, no, or any other 
2 word, 


th to ſee 
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word, It will be open, hefirating, grave, trübe 
mp ing, cotd, peevith, mild, feartch, or sd 
What + guide for the man of the world, and how ds 
fuch tones difiplay or betray the mind! 

« Since we are taht by experience, thot at cer 
tain times, the man & unden ung fo 
the ous cowardly, the benen perverſe 
and the ful difcortentes,, we might, by the iid 
fiftance of thefe accidental traits, draw an ideal ff 
each emotion; and this would be a moſt valubie 
addition, and an umnportant ſtep in the progreks of 
phyfrognom y, 


It 


% 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 


Era, from Nicortar exd WIXKELMASE. 
Extra: frea Nicholas. 


1. 
« TIIE diforted or disfhgured form may crig 
TC : 
but the coin: fency of the whole is the cc = - 
of conformity between internal and external cad: 
for ch reafoa mor} gendes is much more vs 
ble in the courmcnmmce than moral evil.” 
This „ truc, thoſe moments excepted 
ers cr is in act 


2- 
Tue end pH owrhe to be, not Cl 
jechures ou infriadl, bat the Gifcovery of gen" 
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Extras frem Winklomann. 


1. : 
« Internal ſenſation is the characteriſtie of try 
and the deſigner, who would preſent ſuch nature 
ſenſation to his academy, would not obtain a (half 
of the true, without a peculiar addition of fm 
thing, which an ordinary and unimpaſſioned mi 
cannot read in any model, being ignorant of 
action peculiar to cach ſenſation and paſſion,” 
The — 14 is ſqrmed by internal ſenſi 
tion, which if the deſigner be not, he will give b 
the ſhadow, and only an indefinite and confuſe 
ſhadow, of the true character of nature. 


2, | 
„The forchead and noſe of the Greek pot af 
| — form almoſt a ſtrait line. "The 
amous women, on Creek coins, have ſimilar J 
files, where the fancy might not be indulged | 
ideal beauties, Hence we may conjecture, that th 
form was as common to the ancient Greeks as t 
flat noſe to the Calmuc, or the finall eye tot 
Chineſe, The large cyes of Grecian heads, in g 
and coins, ſupport this conjeQure,” | . 
This oight not to be abſolutely general, and pr 
bably was not, ſince numerous medals ſhew 8 


contrary, though in certiin ages and countries lug 4 
might have been the moſt common form. H 100 

only one ſuch countenance, however, preſented . = 
4 to the genius of art, it would have been ſu f 


cient for its propagation and continuance, This 
leſs our concern than the ſignification of ſuch I 
form. The nearer the approach to the perpendic 
lar, the leſs is there characteriſtic of the wiſe a 
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graceful i and the * the chat ater of worth and 

no(s, the more obliquely the lines retreat. The 
more Nraight and perpendicular the profile of the 
Ie = 
the upper approach a right angle, 
rom Mich! wiſdom and beauty will fly win equally 
apid eps. In the uſual copies of theſe famous an- 
dent lines of beauty, I generally find the expreſ- 
jon of meanneſs, an, if I dare fo fay, of vague in- 
pidity, I repeat, in the copies z in the Sophoni(= 
k of Angelica Kauft.nan, for inſtance, where 
oy the ſhading under the hair has been neglect- 
"IM, and where the gentle arching of the lines, ap- 
prently, was ſcarcely attainable, 


= © The line which * the repletion from the 
ee of nature is very ſmall.“ 

Noa to be meaſured by induſtry or inſtrument, 
kt all powerful, as every thing uaattainable is. 


4. a 
« A mind as beautiful as was of that Raphael, in 
n equally beautiful body, is neceſlary, frit to feel, 
ad afterwards to diſplay, in thete ws times, the 
rue Character of the ancients, 


« Conſtraint is unnatural, and violence diſorder.” 
Where con{traint is remarked, there let ſecret, 
poound, flewly doſtruftive paſſion be feared ; 
Wc violence, * open and quick deſlroying, 


6. 
e Greatneſs will be expreſſed by the ſtraight and 
ce, and tenderneſs by the gently curving,” 
2 All 


2 
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has of N 
T1" AT 


* | M2 
phyliognomiſt, who, in the ex 0 
word ty, underſtands all moral expreſſions 
good as beautiful ; yet the form may not, therek 


ref 


— ſpeaking, deſerve the appellation of be 
Ku 
« Nothing — than 46 T 8 
a ſcH- evident truth.” 4 
1 
aſt 
4 
Extratts from Ariftetle and ethers Authors cnc 
Beaſts. em! 
WW FAT the great Ariſtotle has written on Ni. 
r * 7 = 
u and iftory, eſpecially . 


general reaſoning. Still, however, we for 
meet an occaſional which deſerves 
ſelected. The fellowing ae ome & Gd: 


« # 
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« A monſter has never been ſeen which had the 
r- to- 
ally di 7 ink. ng. Thus 
kr example, conn heduee tom Oe Ware ap= 
wrance of the horſe; the huntfman, _ 
marance of the hound. We find no man entirely 
ke a beaſt, although there are ſome features in 
mn which reminds us of beaſt<, 

« If any one would endeavour to diſcover the 
ns of bravery in man, he would act wiſely to col - 
rr nature, by 
wach courageous are diſtinguiſhed from 
es. "The phyſiognomiſt ſhould then examine 
ſuch animated bei which are the reverſe of 


tm which have coarſe feathers are courageous, 
that have oft and weak feathers are fearful. 
ny eaſily be applied to men. The of 
4 north are i Conrngonn, ant have frog, 
r while thoſe of the weſt are more fearful, 


we more flexible hair. 
Such beaſts as are remarkable for their 

e ſimply give their voices vent, without any 
mi conſtraint, while fearful beaſts utter vehement 
Nals. Compare the lion, ox, the barking 12 
* COCK, Which axe courageous, to the deer and 

L 3 hare, 
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hare. The lion appears ts have « wore mallu 
character, than any oiher dealt. —_ 
mouth, a four-cornered wot too bony vithge, 1 
upper dens cad pended, ded nate Uh oe. 
dcr; nofe + rather hard than , the ewes we 
neither N N mor poomnoments Nc forebead barre 
and ect Mk AA NKU in Nr. 

Iersel 
huag over the wader, ae eee perffons, an | 
corduag to the anabogy of the ape amt monkeys.” 1 
This is mot inlovermoaarcty olken He walk | 
have been much mare trac cr accurme hab be 
tin) thoſe whotc net bs are weak, exteniioh, ank 
projecting, beyored the wpper, are hmplc poogle. | 

s Thok ws have ac r 
firm, le to rh them#: cn ade tht 
give them little trouble, haxiar t» the cow amb the 


ox.” 


"y --» 


4 
— == 


| The few men, was have a op! 
cf the oe firm, ace he not woancd wm then mw 
ſ-arches. I full trankeribe mo Ezoaher. His pl” 
og ri roma ins . ts boat, 
are generally anfourndet mw cxporncmor. 
Porta, ment to Aria, has mat cher 
refcmblince teen M cou TAS ct. 
beats, and has extrmfed hes cupary the for 
Hes, 2 far as | know, was the fr# ms remit 
miu 2pparenc, by NL The . TS 4 
men and buffs beink each cher. Nethang 
be more trac thin dies fat; , whe wer cu 
Stör aur amt io me com bepregwe BY 2a 
en grower tham thy 200, it 25 2 Fam 
that comme be mor arcs . Du, 
thas refer, the Encxfel Per r ws KA 
hive be ben malt, amt no hun fowunt min 


blocs which thc cv: of mart mier ook Ca 


10 
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r een the dann wh 
WN dt e Gem eee eee e. 
0 . rr 
» eee eee the deen eee 
ma mare een have exammwnd tht cuors- 
me ni dance Ghar tn very Eanall x abr an 
xoocpen du rfonadblance wich can eee Bhe enks 


27 A . za at from rofcitiom, yer dn: 
mz, as | may a7, » the cf#c2 of granary fendic- 
ws, aut thc ua . men of the 
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wel brutality, in all its various kinds, is circum. 
Aner- 
wmerable lines of brutality, there 
eh is not internally and effentiall 


WY 


_—— _ OT A N 
_ 4 E = a * 


4 


re 

o $ which it is diſtinguiſhed from ethers. Jo the 

ke of cach is diſtin from alt others, 6 alfo i 
" wy 1.4 has 2 

-*Y we not honce F 
xpreſſed 


— 1 = 


„r HA 
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now enquire whether this be 
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anſwered in the affirmative, how much is tomy | 
gained! But it is conſpicuouſly evident that, 
man, the mind is not one character or 
a world of qualities interwoven with at 
each other. If each quality be expreſled by its pe. © 
culiar form, then muſt variety of qualities be at. 
tended with variety of forms; ain theſe forms, com. 
bining and harmonizing together, muſt — 
more difficult to felect nf dec 

« May not fouls differ from each other merel 
according to their relative connection with bodies? 
May not fouls alſo have a determinate capacity, 
— to the form and organization of the 
Hence each object may make a differen? 
im Yo on each individual; hence one may bear 
ater burthens and more misfortunes than another. 
y not the body be conſidered as a veſſel with v2 
— compartments, cavities, pipes, into which 
the ſoul is poured, and in conſequence of which mo- 
tion and ſenſation begin to act? And thus may nog 
_ y define the capacity of thay 
mi * 

Thus far my unknown friend. —F igurative hind 

is dangerous when diſcourſing on the foul 

| —_— we Sour an i® eat? ] pros 

nounce no judgment, but rely on ſenſation 3 
EAPCTiCNCC, _ „. _ w 
is is, be anguage r it will. hether ci 
As all ho the external to the internal, or u 
reverſe, I know not, cannot, need not know. E 
perience convinces us that, both in man and | - 
power and form are in an unchangeable, h: 
ed proportion; but whether the form be de tere 
4 the power, or the by the form, is 2 


tioa wkolly inſignificant to the "phyſiognom:R. 


INS 
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ONervaetions tn ſome 1 and particularly the 
e 


The dog has more forehead above the eyes than 
moſt other beaſts z but as much as he appears to 
gain in the forchead he lotes in the exceſs of brutal 
de, — 9. — token of acute cent. Man 
,in the att of ſmelling, clevares the noſtrils. The 
dog is alſo defective in the diſtance of the mouth 
from the noſe, and in the meannefs, ot rather nullity 
& chin. 

Whether the hanging ears of a dog are characte- 
tic of laviſh rey as Bates has affirmed, 
who has written much more reaſonably on brute than 
oa human phyſognomy, I cannot determine. 

The the dromedary are a mixture of 
the horſe, ſheep, and afs, without what is noble in 
the hiſt. alſo appear to have ſomething of 
ne at in the noſe. Not made to ſuf- 
ker the bit in the mouth, the power of jaw is want- 
me. The ming marks ing the bit 


we found between the eyes and the noſe. No traces 
courage or daring are found in theſe parts. The 
the ox and horſe is not percept- 


necatening ſnort 
7 i hub axe-tihe exfblles none of the pruncg ef 


and prey, in the feeble upper and under jaw. 


mne , or floth, is the moſt indolent, 
- Pre 
”"_ on, how extraordinary is the ſeebleneſs 
4 the outline of the head, body, and feet! No fole 
# # the fret, no tors ſmall or great, which move in- 


Lo dependently 
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miniature, with the 


than the head of the triumphant 


gers in 


more Vi 
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intelligence 


maſtnefs of h:s mubcics ; hes art 
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ther jaw, but a little inclined forward ; for, were it 1 
perpendicular, the ſhape of the neck would be de- 
fective, "The upper part of the neck ſhould be thin 
and not fleſhy; nor the mane, which ought to be 
talerably full, and the hair long and ſtraight. A fine 2 
neck ought to be long and elevated, yet proportion. 2 


ate to the ſize of the horſe, If too long and (mall, 
the horte would ſtrike the rider with his head; if too 
ſhort and fleſhy, he would bear heavy on the hand. 
The head is advantageouſly placed when the fore- 
head is perpendicular to the horizon. The head ought 
to be bony and ſmall, not too long the ears near 
each other, ſmall, erect, firm, ſtraight, free, and ſi- 
tuated on the top of the head. The forehead ſhould 


be narrow _ vme what — the hollows filled 
up; the eyelids thin; the eyes clear, penetrating, full 
ing from the head ; the pupil large, the under jaw ? 


ot ardour, tolerably large, as I may 


bony, and rather thick; the noſe ſomewhat 


the noſtrils open, and well ſlit, the partition thin; the 


lips fine, the mouth tolerably large, the withers high 
and ſharp.” I muſt beg 


monical eſlay intended to promote the 
and the love of man. 


The more accurately we obſerve horſes, the more 
ſhall we be convinced, that a ſeparate treatiſe of phy- | 
ſhognomy might be written on them. I have ſome- 
where hcard a general remark, that horſes are divided 


into three claſſes, the ſwan-necked, the ww 06m 
and the hog-necked, Each of theſe claſſes 


blending of which various others originate, 


The hcads of ſwan-n:cked horſes are commonly } 


extends, 


even, the forchead ſmall, and almoſt flat? the nole 
I 


pardon for this quotation 
from the Encyclypedie, and for inſerting thus much 
of the deſcription of a beautiful horſe, in 1— | 

wledge 


its pe- 
culiar countenance and character, and from the } 


1 
* 


„ 
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extends, arching from the eyes to the mouth; the 
noſtrils are wile aud open; the mouth ſmall the 
ears little, pointed, and projecting the eyes large 
and round z the jaw below, (mall; above, fomethir:; 
broader z the whole body well 71 and the 
horſe beautiful. This kind is cheerful, tractable, 
and high ſpirited. "They are very ſenſible of pain, 
which, when Crefling, they ſometimes expreſs by the 
voice, Flattery greatly excites their joy, and they 
will expreſs their pride of heart by parading and 
prancing. I will venture to affert, that a man with 
a (wan neck, or what is much more determinate, 
with a ſimooth, projecting profile, and flaxen hair, 
would have ſimilar ſcaſibility and pride. 

The ſtag-necked has fomething, in the make of 
his body, much reſembling the ſtag itſelf, The neck 
is ſmall, large, and ſcarccly bowed in the middle. He 
carries his head high. 1 ſeen none of theſe. 
They are racers and hunters, bein rticularly 
adapted for ſwiftneſs by the make of the body. 

he hog-necked. The neck above and below is 
alike broad ; the head hanging downwards; the mid- 
de of the 1;oſe is concave, in provle; the ears are 
long, thick, and hanging; the eyes (mall and ugly; 
the noſtrils ſmall, the mouth large, the whole body 
round, and the coat long and rough. "Theſe horſes 
are intractable, low, and vicious, and will run the 
rider againſt a wall, ſtone, or tree, When held in, 
they rear, and endeavour to throw the rider, Blows 
or coaxing are frequently alike ineffectual, they can- 
tinue obſtinate and reſtif. 

If we examine the different heads of horſes, we 
ſhall find, that all chearful, high-ſpirited, capricions, 
courageous horſes, have the no{*-bone of the profit: 
convexz and that moſt of the vicious, reſtif, and 
wir, have the ſame bone flat or concave, In the 


© yes 
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eyes, mouth, and ly in the noftrils and jaw. 


bones, are remarkable varieties, concerning which [ 
Mall ſay nothing. 1 ſhall here add forme remarks on 
the horſe, communicated by a friend. 

The grey is the tendereſt of horſes, and we may 
here add, that people with light hair, if not 
nate, are yet, it is well known, of tender formation 
and conſtitution. The cheſnut and iron grey, the 
black, and bay, are hardy; the forrel are the 
hardy, and yet the moſt ſubject to diſeaſe. The for- 


treacherous horſes lay their ears in the neck. They 
ſtare and ſtop, and lay down their ears alternately, 

The followi on the fame ſubjeR, is 
_ — 2 Writer: „When a horſe has 
r widely ſepara cars, we are 
well ws. N rent 


is ſufficiently tractable for the riding-houſe, or that 
he is of a ſtrong nature when the tail ſhakes, like 
the tail of a dog, We may be certain, that a horſe 
with large cheerful eyes, and a fine ſhining coat, if 
we have no other tokens, is of a good conſtitution 
and underſtanding. 

Theſe remarks are equally applicable to oxen and 
ſheep, and probably to all other animals. The white 


ox is nat ſo lun (erviceable, for draught or labour, 


as the black or r-d: he is more weak and ſickly than 


mains peaceably with the floc 
mon, that if we may judge of the internal by 


external of beaſts, men may be judged of ia the ſam? 1 
CHAP 9 


manner. | 


a 


rel, whether well or ill-formed, is treacherous. All 


We never find that the thick, hog-necked horſe 


* i * 


theſs A ſhecp with ſhort legs, ſtrong neck, broad 
back, and cheerful eyes, is a gcod breeder, and re- 
. And I am of y. 

t : 
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CHAP. XLL p 
Of Birds, Fiſher, Serpents, and Infetts. 


Birds. 


BIRDS, whether to each other, or to 
other creatures, have their diſtinct characters. 
The ſtructure of birds , is Ii than 
that of quadrupeds. Nature, ever ſedfait to truth 
thus manifeſts herſelf in the form of birds. Their 
Ro ITE 
mouths more ir more 
ES 7 uadrupeds. 
heir diſtinction or gradation 

paſſive and active power, is expreſſed by the ſollow- 
AY ing phyſiognomical varieties: 

1. By the form of the ſcull. The more flat the 
IJ cull, the more weak, flexible, tender, and ſenſible is 
the character of the animal. This flatneſs contains 
44 
2. Bytheleng arching, or obliqui- 
of their beaks. And here n when 
re is arching, there is a greater extent of docility 


ind capacity, 
3 By the eyes which appear to have an exact 
correſ with the archi 


ing of the beak. 
4 Particularly by the middle 


line, I cannot ſay 
o the month, but what is anala to the mouth, 
the beak; the obliquity of which is ever in a re- 


markable proportion with the outline of the le 
of the ty | jou 


Who can behold the cagle hovering in the air, the 
powerful lord of ſo many creatures, without perceiv- 


ing 
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ing the ſeal, the native ſtar of royalty in his ing 3 
- & eye, the form of his wi 4 his ed pu — 1 
his talons of brafs, and, in his whole form, his vieſo- it © 
rious ſtrength, biscontemptuous arrogance, his ſear 
ful cruelty, and his ravenous openitty | | 
Conſider the eyes of all living creatures, from tho 
mg to the mole; where elſe can be found that © 
lightning glance, which defies the rays of the fun? ? 
* here that capacity for the reception of light? 2 
How truly, emphatically, to all who will hear and 
underſt is the majeſt y of his kingly character 
viſible, not alone in his burning eye, but in the out- 
Une of what is analagous to the eyebone, and in the 
fkin of the head, where anger and courage are ſcated | 
—. throughout his whole form, where are they 
not 
Compare the vulture with the eagle, and who 
does not obſerve, in his lengthened neck and beak, 
and in his more extended form, lefs power and nobi- 
lity than in the eagle? In the head of the owl, the 
ignoble greedy prey; in the dove, mild, humble ti- 
midity ; and in the ſwan, more nobility than in the 
gooſe, with leſs power than in the eagle, and tender- 
neſs than in the dove ; more pliability than in the 
oſtrick ; and, in the wild duck, a more ſavage ani- 
mal than in the ſwan, without the force of the eagle! 


* acouth 

How different is the proſile of a fiſh ſrom that cf 

a man] How much the reverſe of human perpen⸗ 

dicularity ! How little is there of countenance when 
compared to the lion! Faw viſible is the want of Foy 
mind, reflection, and cunning ; What little or ng Abbe 
analogy to forchead ! What an impoſſibility of cog” | 
vering, of half, or entirely cloſing the eyes? The l 
eye WC. 
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eve itſelf is merely circular and prominent, has no- 
= of the lengthened form of the eye of the fox 


or elephant, 


Serpents, 


I will allow phyſiognomy, when applied to man 
to be a falſe ſcience, if any being throughout nature 
an be diſcovered void of phyſiognomy, or a counte- 
mace which does not expreſs its character, What 
bus leſs, yet more phyliognomy than the ſerpent ? 
May we not perceive in it deciſive tokens of cunning 
md treachery? Certainly not a trace of undet ſtand- 
ng or deliberate No memory, no comprehen= 
don, but the moſt unbounded craft and falſchood. 
How are theſe reprobate qualities diſtinguiſhed in 
heir forms? The very play of their rs, and 
wonderful meandering of their ſpots appear to an- 
tounce and to warn us of their deceit. 
= All men poſſeſſed of real are upright and 
Whoneſt; craft is but the ſubſtitute of power. I do 
vt here ſpeak of the power contained in the folds of 
% We ſerpent; they all want the power toact immediate- 
* | — the aid of cunning. They are formed to 
| —_ the heel, and 1 have the head 3 
be judgment which God has pronounced again 
dem fs — on their flat, impotent 4— 
nouth, and eyes. 


Inſets. 


Now inexpreſibly various are the charaQeriſlics 
mp-etled by the eternal Creator on all living beings! 
low has he ſtamped on each its ſegible and pecu- 
ham properties! How eſpecially vilible is this in the 
a”! cles of animal lite! The world of inſects 
ls 


4 
: 
: 
\ 
' 
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is a world of Mel. The diſtance between this au! 


the world of men I own is z yet were it u. 
vir. k | — 1 
1 — be 1 
How viſible are _ of deſtruction, of © 
ſuffering and reſiſting, of ſenſibility and infenſidility, 7 
— all * — forms and gradations | Are not a 
phy ſiognomonical- 

1 and iſtical y more capable and 1 

various light and tender 


fly? Is not the 
2 the eaſteſt to deſtroy ? 

leaſt the beings moſt removed 

has the moſt brain? Is it not percepti 
ſpecies whether it be warlike, defenſive, 2 — p 
weak, ing, deſtructive, eaſy to be cruſhed, or 
cruſhing ow diftinR in the external charrQer are 
r 


of te. | 
ſhews its agility and ſwift- | 
ne ſs in the Dun of its dwg | 
flight in R __ flies, How ugg 
contrary, is crawling caterpillar 
does be ſet this feet as he aſcends a leaf? | How yield- 
ing his ſubſtance, i of reſiſtance ! How! equa 
praceable, harmleſs, and indolent is the moth! He 
full of motion, bravery, and hardineſs, is the inc Nen 
ſtrious ant! How loath to remove, on the contrarjf dent 
is the harneſſed lady-bird ! 
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CHAP. XLIL 


On Shader. 


inter is capable 
drawing by hand after nature. What can be leis the 
of a living man than a ſhade? Yet how full 


if Li 
ſhade 


ve it is figniticane 
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and free whoever Reese more 
Lew will be hard and wthoforyer Owders 
more than Qharpack will become CERN I 
terminate. | can admire him ety, whe . 4 : 


To attain this, ertith, nitator of dumanity! G 
exercife yourbeif in drawing ſhades; afterwards oa. Þ 1 
Land by hand, awd next compore and corre 1 

Vithout this you will with Gch Geer the Þ 
ſecret of witions precifion and freedoms. ; 

[ have collected mace payfrognomenical know. 

lege from Chadcs abone than from every other kad | 
of portrait ; have 1 pd" frognomonacel frats- f 

tiom more by the hut of them than by the conteme. 3 
pation of ier eule nature. Shafes cad the ff 


ditraftcd arrontion, confac it to an outline, and 
thus rcrfer the cr wa mere tumple, ein cat 
preciſe. Phyfcognomy has no greater, more aacen- 
trovertible cortuncy of the truth of its objet than 
that i 


by hade. If the Ghade, according 
the general fea and dccifion of all men, cz decal 
fo much Concerto, Char, bow much more mat 
the i in body, tbe whol- — — 
the man { — be conrutes, the dc t ant, 
the word of Crod, wh-t mult the hving crag-=al be 
SHuminacd by the forte of Cond? _— 

Humireds have 2 . 204 bauten wil content © © 
to aK. Mu can bo ict Som mere rakes 2.7. 
Yet no fhade can >: vowel by zmy one of tie 


pure , taken us fade, or, why 
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dy lat 
Gern we have acquired fone | 
* Nana to doable black r . 
vun to make flight aeration) 


rr fockin» 


*. Le, on'y tw take various 


Cat moton is almoſt 
n Tae mot monr ni. 


P02 by 2 Chair, and the frnd- 
Ewa} a cicar fr, 


ee 


rt >< hi of 
A* 1 fram-, | 
as, x5 be bed of wor, and Sid be railcd fo a 
der 2-»1iy 2px the Sraoulder. in the center, up- 
* Cz RLT, Proud be 2 far Peer of won or iron, 
n Exit oy 2 ral crown | 
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eee aml eee eee mt nn ene 
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D omee nnd incany® iron 21 the countenance, thi 
which it can will, ethers which it cannot. * 

. apr or COnce 0, has its peculiar language. 

Me appourance of nocence is as determinate it» 
he exporonced oye as the apprarance of health. 

Ry & Dar eee Bo face, and ex. 
Wb ; mower I «Qt, and when they fup- 
pr woe do wt obferve them x in the -nce and 
= the abſence of wiencfies z with juſtice foe, with 
14200 hear an? ee, Me detormincd vorce of w- 
pr. ated com ri on Remark their walk when they 
emo, ant leave the iodgmcnthall. Let the 
Franke. PU gro will render the torture ® unnecel- 
fur, will ddl ver nnocence, will mate the moſt ob- 
Sur vice turm e, Will tach us how we may aft 
w>a So mot hirdencd Ercry theng hema muſt be 
impof-3, vet will it be evident that the torture, 
ere A ccf to man than the hakeer, the axc, and 
ous than phyGognomyr. The poin of torture is 
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r death, vet it 
xs only to prove, to Gcover truth. = 0] anon 
fu met excrmne,, 2nd yet it hall prove ; and by its 
prod, vice alone, 2nd not re, ſhall fulfer. 
Orig of men, be mon, and ry (hall 
zach wn, with mere open cyts, o er and a4 
nn 


e inc: rener. the 
ian e Aafra erl. Whit 
DDr 

rr 
— z n «Ef jane dence: NUM 
kom wi tc rt wo mhe aan elects an the Fo aa cvme 
Lr. abeat if the Medawns fu if. | 
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CHA P. XLVI. 
A IPeard tr the Gre. 


you Ao, my brethren, need a certain degree of 


phyſiogaomy, and perhaps, princes excepted, 
= men mere. You ought to know whom 


have before you, that you may difcern ſpirits, and 
ton out the wore of truth to cach, according to 
s need and capacity. To whom can a knowledge 


of the degree of actual and poſſible virtue, in ail 
who appear before you, be more advantageous than 
to you 


To me dognomy is more indifp-nſable than 
the 4.4, t is to 4 alike profitab': for doc- 
ti inc, exhortation, comfort, correction, cxumination z 
= wth the healthy, with the fick, the dying, he male- 
Mo {tor ; i jucticil examinations, and the education 
W <f youth. Without it, I ſhould be as the blind 
ig the blind, 

A countenance might rob me of ar our or 
pre mc with enthuſtaſm. Whenever I preach, 
| ceacrally foek the moſt noble counmnarce, on 
which 1 endravour to all, and the weak ft when 
ching children. It is gcarrally our on LAN if 
or hearers are inattentive; if they do not h- 
ves give the key, in witch it is nir the 
ould be addrefed 1 

Every teacher poſſc ſſed of phyfrognomonical ſen- 
ech diſcern and arrange the principal 
ang his bcarcrs, and what cach claſs can 
=: cannot receive. Let fix or ſeven claſſes, of va- 
cities, be fclefted ; let a chic, repteſen- 
ene, 2 charactriſtic countcnance, of cach claſs 
chen: Lat theſe countenances be fixed in the 

| Al 5 ICC! , 


— „„ 
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4 reed 7 himſeiſ 
to each us to one, us to another, 
and in ſuch a manner to a third, 

There cannot be a more natural, effective, or de- 
finite incitement to eloquence than ſuppoſing ſome 
charaQteriſtic countenance preſent, of the capacity 
of which almoſt mathematical certainty may be ob- 
tained. Having fix or ſeven, I have nearly my 
whole audience me. I do not then ſpeak to 
the winds, wy n—_ oy to at 
upon the beſt of men according to the beſt of means, 


CHAP, xLvn. 
Phyſugnomonical Elucidations Quntenancer. , 


| REGULAR well formed countenance is where 
all the parts are remarkable for their fymme- FF " 
try. The principal features, as the eyes, noſe, and t 

mouth, neither ſmall nor bloated ; yet diſtinct and 
—— 1 r- the Ty the parts, 0 

taken 7 viewed at a di ance, appears 
— Grlnamad and . Y c 
A beautiful countenance is that in which, beſides 
the proportion and polition of the parts, harmon uni- 
nothing is 


formity, and mind, are viſible ; in which 3 
ſuperfluous, nothing deficient, nothing diſſ on- 9 
ate, nothing ſu but all is ity and un 
concord. YF © 

A "oy countenance does not neceſſarily require | 
and harmony, yet nothing muſt to 


— wanting, ing burthenſome. Its plcaſan 
will principally exiſt in the eye and lips, ny 


r ww TY OO 
2 1 8 3 
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muſt * — 7 command. Tan —_ 
tuous, but mu rally . complacency, afta« 
bilit ” and — — thc ü 
gracious conntenance atifes out of the pleaſant 
when, far from any thing aſſuming, to the mildeſt 
benevolence are added aftability and purity. 

A charming conntenance muſt not ſimply conſiſt 
either of the beautiful, the pleaſant, or the gracious; 
but when to theſe is added a rapid propricty of mo- 

which renders it charming. 
infinuating countenance leaves no power to ace 
tive or paſſive ſuſpicion, It has ſomething more than 
the pleaſant, by infuſing that into the heart, which 
the pleaſant only manifeſts, 
ther ſpecies of theſe delightful countcnances 
are, the attracting, the winning, the irreſiſtiblo. 

Very diſtin& from all theſe are the amufin F 
divertingly loquacious, the merely mild, and alſo 
the tender and delicate, 

Superior, and more lovely ſtill, is the purely in- 
nocent, where no diſtorted, oblique muſcle, he- 
ther in motion, or at reſt, is ever ſeen. 

This is ſtill more exalted, when it is full of fou!, 
of natural ſympathy, and power to excite iympathy. 

When in a pure countenance good power eis ac- 
companied by a ſpirit of order, 1 may call it an attic 
countenance, 

Spiritually beautiful may be ſaid of a counte- 
nance where nothing thoughtlcſ*, inconſiderate, rude, 
or ſevere, is to be expected ; and the aſpect of which 


immediately and mildly incites emotion in the priu- 


cipal powers of the mind. 

Noble is when we have not the leaſt indiſcretion 
to fear, and when the countenance is exalted above 
us, without a poſſibility of envy, while it is lefs 
lenſible of its own ſuperiority than of the pleaſurs 
we teceive in its preſence, 

M 6 A ;reat 
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great conntenance will have few ſmall ſecond ry 
traits ; will be in grand diviſions, without wrinkles; 
mult exalt, muſt affect us, in Heep, in plaiſter of 
Paris, in every kind of caricature z as, for example, 
that of Philip de Comines. 

A [lime comntenance can neither be painted nor 
deſcribed j that by which it is diſtinguiſhed from all 
others can only be felt. It muſt not only move, it 
muſt exalt the ſpectator. We miſt at once feel 
ourſelves greater and leſs in its preſence than in the 
preſence of all others. Whoever is conſcious of its 
excellence, and can deſpiſe or offend it, may, as hath 


been before ſaid, blaſpheme againſt the Holy Ghoſt. 


CHAP. XLVIIL 
Phy/iognomonical Anecdotes 


1 
1 REQUIRE nothing of thee, faid a father to his 
innocent fon, when bidding him farewel, but 
that you will bring me back your preſent counte- 
nance. 


2 
A noble, amiable, and innocent young lady, who 

had been educated principally in the country, ſaw | 
her face in the glaſs as the paſſed it with a candle 
in her hand, retiring from evening prayers, and 
having juſt laid down her Bible. Uer eyes were 
caſt to the ground, with inexpreſſible modeſty, at 
the ſight of her own image. She paſſed the winter 
in town, r 4, adorers, — away by 
dim̃pation, and plunged in trifling amuſements. wat 
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forgot her Bible and her devotion. In the begin- 
ning of fpring ſhe returned to her country feat, her 
chamber, and the table on which the Bible lay. A- 

ain ſhe had the candle in her hand, and again faw 
Ferfell in the glaſs, She turncd pale, put down the 
candle, retreated to a ſofa, and fell on her knees: 0 
God! I no longer know my own face. How am I 
degraded ! My follies and vanities are all written in 
my countenance, Wherefore have they been neg- 
lected, illegible, to this inſtant? O come and nee 
come and utterly efface them, mild tranquillity, 


— devotion, and ye gentle cares of benevolent 
ve!” | 


« I will forfeit my life, 5 ſaid Titus of the prieſt 
Tacitus) if this man be not an arch knave. I have 
thre? times obſerved him ſigh and weep without 
cauſ-;z and ten times turn aſide to conceal a laugh 
he could not reſtrain, when vice or misfortune were 
mentioned.“ 

4 

A ſtranger ſaid to a phyſiognomiſt, « How man 
dollars is . face {oath It is hard to — 
mine,” replied the latter, © It is worth fifteen hun- 
dred, (continued the queſtioner) for ſo many has a 


perſon lent me upon it, to whom I was a total 
llranger,” | 


5 | 
A man aſked alms. „How much do 

want?” faid the perſon of whom he aſked, aſto- 
niſhed at the iar honeſty of his countenance, 
* How ſhall I dare to fix a ſum?” anſwered the 
needy perſon. Give me what you pleaſe, Sir, I 
ſhall be contented and thankful.” —* Not fo,” re- 
plicd the phyſiognomiſt, “ as Cod lives I will give 
You what you want, be it little or much.“ Then, 
Sir 
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Sir, be pleaſed to give me eight ſhillings.” —® Here 
they are had you aſked a hundred guineas you 

ſhould have had them.” 


CHAP. XLIX. 


Miſecllantons Extrafts frem Kemps Effey on the ; ac 
Temperaments, with Remarks. g 


neas individually, into which it is 
latter are moſt uſeful. "The tulip 
its 


finger an nor the weak deſire 
— 171 , | 
as it has its peculiar form. 

this circle is like wiſhing to 
ether body. 
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3 
„ Within the courſe of a year, we are aſſured, 
that the activity of nature changes the body, yet we 
ace fenfible of no change of mind, although our body 
das been ſubjected to the greateſt changes, in con- 
ſequence of meat, drink, air, and other accidents ; 
the difference of air and manner of life does not 


the tem * 
deeper, and ia, in 


The foundation of character lies 
z certain degree, ndent of all accidents. It is 
ava op | the fpritual and immortal texture, into 
which 


ö that is vilible, corruptible, and tranſitory, 
Y © interwoven. 


4. 

« A block of wood my be carved by the ſlatu- 
ry into what form he ſhall pleaſe z he may make it 
Kop or an Antinous, but he will never change 
A the inherent nature of the wood.“ 

3 To know and diſtinguiſh the materials and form 
Y of men, fo far as knowledge contributes to their pro- 
Y per application, is the higheſt and moſt effectual 
Jl wiſdom of which human nature is capable. 


vtec en ate doe b Gas. 


IJ This fublimity is the concealed power of raifi 

I themſelves above others, which is not the 4 
dect of conſtraint, but primitive eſſence. Each 
id, himfdf obliged to 12 to this ſecret power, 
Y without mowing why, as ſoon as he perceives that 
Ik, i y nature to inſpire reverence, ſhin- 
ng in Thoſe who poſſeſs this natural, 
Ybovecreign # + rule as lords, or lions, among men 
7 1 privilege, with heart and tongue conquer- 


, a 4 a 


2 & &. £4 3 Goo dbdbort 


Y thing ſublime, which beams and exacts reverence, 
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6, 
« There are only four principle ofp-Cts, all differ. 
ent from each other 
and the Auctuating. 


The proof of all general propoſitions is their ap- 


plication. Let phyſiognomonical axioms be applied 


to known individuals, [ricnds, or enemies, a theie 1 
preciltion of inaccuracy, will ca- 
ly be determi Let us make the experiment | 
with the above, and we ſhall certainly find there are 
numerous aſpects which are not included within 


truth or falſch 


theſe four : fuch as the luminous af; 


lancholic, nor fluctuating like the ſanguine. 


There is the look or aspect, which is at once ra- 
pid and fixed, and, as I may fay, pap Gn 
tranquil» | 
ly active look, neither choleric nor phlegmatic, I ! 
think it would be better to arrange them into the 


taches at the fame moment. There is the 


giving, the receiving, and the giving and receiving 


combined; or into intentive and extenſive; or into 


the attracting, repelling 


and 1 — pating into 
the contracted, the . the ſtrainc 


the attain- 


ing, the unattaining, the — the ſteady, the | 
co 


ſow, the open, the cloſe, the cold, the amorous, the 


&c, 


SEE OT 
Upon Portrait Painting. 


PORIR ATT painting, is the moſt natural, man- 
ly, uſeful, noble, and, however apparently _ 


» the ardent, the dull, the fixed, 


pect, very differ. | 
ent from the ardent, and neither fixed like the me- 


complying, the firm, the courageous, the faithful, Wthi 
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the moſt difficult of arts, Love firſt diſcovered 
this heavenly art. Without love, what could it 
perform ? 

Since a great part of this preſent work, and the 
ſrience on which it treats depend on this art, it is 
proper that fomething ſhould be ſaid on the ſubject, 
Sumething 3 for how new, how important, and 
eat a work might be written on this art ! For the 
eur of man, and of the art, I hope ſuch a work 
will be written, I do not think it ought to be the 
work of a painter, however great in his profeſſion, 
but of the underſtanding friend of phyſiognomy, the 
man of taſte, the daily confidential obſerver of the 
great Portrait painter, 

Sultzer, that — 4 of taſte and diſcernment, 
has an excellent article, in his dictionary, on this 
ſubje&t, under the word Portrait, But what can 
be faid in a work fo confined, on a ſubject fo exten- 
ive? Again, whoever will employ his thoughts on 
this art, will find that it is ſufficient to exerciſe all 
the ſearching, all the active powers of man ; that it 
never can be entirely nor ever can arrive at 
dal perfection. 

| ſhall now attempt to recapitulate ſome of the 
Y-'0idable and unavoidable difficultics attendant on 

dus art; the knowledge of which, in my opinion, is 
s n-ceſlary to the painter as to the phyſiognomiſt. 

Let us firſt inquire, What is portrait painting ? It 
s the communication, the preſervation of the image 
ſome individual the art of ſuddenly depicting all 
fat can be depicted of that half of man, which is 
tendered apparent, and which never can be convey- 
d in words. If what CGothe has ſomewhere ſaid, 
rue, and in my opinion nothing can be more true, 
Bat the beſt text for a commentary on man is his 
reſence, his countenance, his form. How impor- 
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„ chen is che art of portrait painting ! 
0 
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® Since no object of k 
more im to us than a 


whatever can 


vil ble obje As.“ 


rated with this; 


ſtraint, but native ſenſation z were it as natural to 


to him, would his art become! Sacred to 
ſhould be the living countenance as the text of 
ly ſcripture to the tranſlator, As careful ſhould 
one be not to falſify the work, as ſhould be the 
other not to falſify the word of God. 

How great is the contempt which an excellent 
tranſlator of an excellent work deſerves, whoſe mind 
is wholly inferior to the mind of his original, And is 
jt not the ſame with the portrait painter 
tenance is the theatre on which the ſoul exhibits it- 
ſelf; here its emanations be ſtudicd and caught. 
Whoever cannot ſeize theſe emanations, cannot paint, 
and whoever cannot paint theſe, is no portrait painter, 

Each perſect it is an im t painting, 
fince it diſplays the human mind with the peculiari- 
ties of per 


tions, paſhons, good and bad qualities of mind 


heart are mingled in a manner peculiar to itſelf, 


We here frequently ſee them better than in nature 
herſelf, ſince in nature nothing is fixed, all is (wi 
all is tranſient, In nature alſo we ſcldom behold 


To this obſervation of Gothe's, I will add a paſſuge | 
on the ſubject from Sultzer's excellent diftionary : | 


inking and feeling 2 
foul, it cannot be denied but that man, conſider ac= © 
cording to his form, even though we ſhould neglect 
what is wonderful in him, is the moſt important of 


The portrait painter ſhould know, feel, and be 

penetrated with reverence | 
the greateſt work of the greateſt maſter. Were 
ſuch the ſubject of his meditation, not from con- 


him as the love of life, how important, how facred 

red to him 
ho. | 
the 


Ihe coun- 


character. In ſuch we contemplate 
a being where underſtanding, inclinations, ſenſa- 
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the features under that tious aſpect in which 
they will be tranſinitted able painter, 
ould we indeed feize the fleeting tranſitions 
of nature, or had ſhe her moments of ſtability, it 
would then be much more advantageous to contem- 
plate nature than her likeneſs ; but this being im- 
ble, and fince likewiſe few people will ſuffer 
ſelves to be obſerved, ſufficiently to deſerve the 
name of obſervation, it is to me indiſputable, that a 
a better knowledge of man may be obtained from 
portraits than from nature, ſhe being thus uncer- 
” . of the portrait painter may eaſi 
ence 
painter. Nay hi painting i ves a 
of its value its —— for expreſſion, — 
of the important requiſites in hiſtorical painting, 
will be the more eſtimable, natural, ſtrong, 
the more of actual phyſiognomy is expreſſed in the 
— and copi 1 A collec- 
of excellent portraits is hi — to 
the hiſtorical ſor the ftudy of expre 
Where we find the hiſtorical painter, who 
real beings with all the decorations of 


can 
them all copying copies ? 


—— 


2 = ES TT ESE Eo «„%‚ͤ . | 


T 


Toes is by Gay equently expy fem 
rue it uently copy imagination 
but this imagination is only ſtored with the faſhion- 
able figures of their own or former times, 

This iſed, let us now enumerate ſome of 
the ſurmountable difficulties of it painting, 
am conſcious the freedom with which I ſhall ſ 
my thoughts will offend, yet to give offence is far 
from my intention. I wiſh to aid, to teach that art, 
which is the imitation of the works of God: I wiſh 
improvement. And how is improvement p_ 
without a frank and undiſguiſed diſcovery of defects 3 


ht, 
nt, 
er. 
Ng 
1 
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a- 
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In all the works of portrait painters which I 
have ſen, I have remarked the wort of a more 
phil-ſophical, that is to ſay, a more juſt, intelligible, 
and univerſal knowledge of men. The infect pain= 
ter, who has o accurate knowledge of infects, the 
form, the general, the particular which is appropri. 
ated to each inſet, however good a copyiſt he may 
be, will certainly be a bad painter of info ts, The 
portrait painter, however excellent a copyilt, (a 
thing much lee general than is imarined by con- 
noifleurs) will paint portraits ill, if he have not the 
molt accurate knowledge of the form, proportion, 
connection, and dependance of the great and minute 
parts of the human body, as far as they have a te- 
markable influence on the ſuperficies ; if he has not 
moſt accurately inveſtigated each individual mem- 
ber and feature, For my own part, be my know» 
ledge what it may, it is far from accurate in what 
relates to the minute ſpeeiſſe traits of each ſenſation, 
each member, exch feature z yet I daily remark that 
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this acute, this indiſpenſable knowledge is at preſent !? 


every where uncultivated, unknown, and difficult to 
convey to the moſt intelligent painters, 

Whoever will be at the trouble of confidering a 
number of men promiſcuoully taken, feature by Fa- 


ture, will find that each car, each mouth, notwith- 


ſtanding their infinite diverſity, have yet their ſmall 


curves, corners, Characters, which are common to | 


all, and which are found ſtronger or weaker, more 
or leſs marking, in all men who are not monſters 
born, at leaſt in theſe parts, 
Of what advantage is all our knowledge of the 
reat proportions of the body and countenance ? 
(Y-: even that part of knowledge is, by far, not 
utficiently ſtudied, not ſufficiently accurate, — 
cura 
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future phy ſiognomonical painter will juſtify this aſſer- 
ton, till when be it conſidered as nothing more 
than cavil,) Of what advantage, I fay, is all our 
knowledge of the great proportions, when the 
knowledge of the finer traits, which are equally 
true, general, determinate, and no lefs ſignificant, is 
wanting ? And this want is fo great, that 1 
to thoſe who are beſt informed, whether many of the 
:bleſt painters, who have painted numerous portraits, 
have any tvlerably accurate or general theory of the 
IJ mouth only. 1 do not mean the anatomical mouth, 
A but the mouth of the painter, which he ought to ſee 
ind may fer, without any anatomical knowledge. 
have examined volume after volume of engrav- 
YM ings of portraits, after the greateſt maſters, and am 
* Wiherefore entitled to ſpeak. But let us confine ob- 
{rvations to the mouth, Having previouſly ſtudied 
- Minfants, boys, youth, manhood, old age, maidens, 
t wies, matrons, with ref] to the general proper- 
„ ies of the mouth ; and, having diſcovered theſe, let 
t Wu compare, and we ſhall find chat almoſt all painters 
t Mhave failed in the general theory of the mouth; that 
0 Wi dom happens, and ſeems only to happen by ac- 
Iadent, that any maſter has underſtood theſe general 
Yo-operties, Yet how indeſcribably much depends 
Won them ! What is the particular, what the character- 
tic, but ſhades of the general! As it js with the 
ut, ſo it is with the eyes, eyebrows,. noſe, and 
tach part of the countenance, | 

The fame proportion exiſts between the great 
ratures of the face; and as there is this general 
woportion in all countenances, however various, ſo is 


here a ſimilar proportion between the ſmall traits of 
theſe parts. Infinitely varied are the great features, 
1 their general combination and proportion. As 
ty varied are the ſhades of the ſmall "_ P 
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ture in every characteriſtic difpoſition! Nature in 
the complexion, in each trait, in her moſt beauteous 
happieſt moments, her moſt ſect, moſt propitions 
Nate of mind; near at a diſtance, on every fide 
Truth and Nature ? Evident to all men, all ages, 
the ignorant aud the connoiſſeur; moſt confpicuous 
to him who has moſt knowledge; no ſuſpicion of art; 
a countenance in a mirror, to which we would f 


that ſpeaks to us that contemplates more than it is 


contemplated z we ruſh to it, we embrace it, we are 
enchanted !”* 

Emulate ſuch excellence, 22 artiſts, and the 
leaſt of your attainments in this 
and honour, and fame in futurity. With tears you 
will receive the thanks of father, friend, and huſ- 
band, and your work will honour that Being, whoſe 
creations it is the -—_ 


only in their ſuperficies, during a ſingle inſtant 
of their exiſtence. » 
CHAP. LL 


Deſeription of Plate VII. 
Number 1. The late KixG of PRUSSIA. 


How much yet how little is there of the royal 

countenance in this The covered fore- 

head, may b. .uſpected from this noſe, this 9 

feature, I he — — ing wrinkles = 

noſe are exp-efſive of killing contempt. 

eycs, with» ne fo CE mms A 3 
e not caliiy to be withitood, Wit and 1 


age will be riches | 


ift of man to imitate, 
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lancy are apparent in the mouth though defeQively 
drawn. There is ſomething minute fren in the 
chin which cannot well be in nature. 


Number z. The Eurmte of Rosette. 
x the ſmallncfs of the noſtril, and the diſ- 


E 


tance of the eyebrow from the outline of the fore- 
head, no one can miſtake the princely, the ſuperior, 
the maſculine firmnc ſs of this, never theleis feminine, 
but fortunate and kind countenance. 


Number 3. VoLTAIRE. 

Preciſion is wanting to the outline of the eye, 
power to the eyebrows, the ſting, the ſcourge of 
latire to the 'The under part of the pro- 
kle, on the contrary, ſpeaks a flow of wit, acute, 
| exuberant, exalted, ironical, never deficient in reply. 


Number 4. Mature. 

Here is a high, comprehenſive, powerſul, firm, re- 
tentive, French forchead, that appears to want the 
open, free, noble eſſence of the former ; has fome- 
thi 
its 


W 


rude and productive ; is more choleric ; and 
appears to border on harſhneſs. 


Number 5, Voss. 

The delicate conſtruc tion of the ſorchead, the af- 
pect of the man of the world, the beauty of the noſe, 
in particular, the ſomewhat raſh, Ctirical mouth, 
the pleaſurc-loving chin, all ſhew the Frenchman of 
a ſuperior claſs.— I he excellent companion, the 
lanciful wit, the ſupple courticr, are every where 


Number 6. LavaTtes. 
A bad likeneſs of the author of theſe ſragmente, 
yet not to be abſolutely — The whole at- 


pech, 
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pect, eſpecially the mouth, ſpeaks inoſfenſive tran. 


willity, and benevolence bordering on weakneſs ja. 
lore underſtanding and lefs ſentibility in the noſe 


x 


than the author ſuppoſes himſelf to poſſeſs—<Some 


talont for oblervation in the eye and eyebrows, 
CO O99————m__ — 


CHAP. LIL 
Miſcellaneous Pudtations, 


1. ; | 
« CAMPANELLA has not only made very c- 
curate obſervations on human faces, but was 


very expert in mimicki 


ſuch as were an re- 
* markable, Whenever Any + 


whole body, as nearly as he could into the exact ſi- 


militude of the perſon he intended to examine, and 
then carefully obſerved what turn of mind he feem- | 


ed to acquire by his change. So that, ſays my au- 


thor, he was able to enter into the diſpoſition aud 
thoughts of people, as effectually as if he had been 
changed into the very men. I have often obſerved | 
that, on mimicking the geſtures and looks of angry, | 


or placid, or frightened, or daring men, I have in- 
voluntarily found my mind turn 
whoſe appearance I endeavo.red to imitate, Nay, 


am convinced, it is hard to avoid it, though one | 


trove to ſeparate the paſſion from its correſpondent 


eſtures. Our minds and bodies are fo cloſely and 


uyimately connect :d, that on: is incapable of pain or 
pleaſure without the other. Campanella, of whom 


thought proper to pene- 
trate into the inclinations of thoſe he had to deal 
with, he compoſed his face, his geſtures, and his 


into that paſſion, ; 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
7 
ti 
10 
4, 


« 


we chan 


euvstoe vou 5069 


we have been ſpeaking, could fo abſtratt his attention 
from any ſufferings of his body, that he was able ts 
endure the rack itfelf without much pain 3 and, in 
leſſer pains, every body muſt have obſerved, that, 
when we can employ our attention om any thing elſe, 
the pain has been for a time ſuſpended, On the other 
hand, if by any means the body is indiſpoſed to per- 
form fuch aolduree, or to be ſtimulated into fuch 
emotions as any patſion uſually produces in ic, that 
paſſion itſelf never can ariſe, though it ſhould be 
merely mental, and immediately affecting none of 
the ſenſes. As an opiate or ſpiritous liquor ſhalt 
ſuſpend the operation of grief, fear, or anger, in ſpite 
of all our efforts to the contrary; and this by induce 
ing in the body a diſpoſition contrary to that which 
it receives from theſe paſſions,” This paſlage is ex- 
tracted from Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful. 


2. 
= © Who can explain wherein conſiſts the difference 
- of organization between an ideot and anotber 
man? | 
The naturaliſt, whether Buffon or any other, whe 
is become famous, and who can aſk this queſtion, 
will never be fatished with any given anſwer, even 
though it were the moſt formal —— 


« Diet and exerciſe 1 vain be recommend- 
ed to the dying.“ 

There are countenances which no human wiſdom 
or power can rectify ; but that which is impoſlible 
Joo man, is not ſo to God, 


4. 
The appearance without muſt be deformity and 
ſhame, when the worm gnaws within,” 
N & Let 
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Let the hvpoerite, devoured by confeience, ah we 
whatever artte appearance he will, of feverity, tran- 


quillity, or vague folemnity, his diftortion will ever be 
apparent to the phyliognomitt, 


„ Take « tree from its antive foil is free aley and 5 
mountainous ſtuation, and plant it in the confned 1 
circulation of a hot-houfe : there if may vegetate, but IF , 
in a weak and fickly condition. Feed this foreign * 
animal in a den z you will find it in vain. It Rtarves | 
in the midſt of plenty, or grows fat and feeble.” | 

This, alas! is the mournful hiſtory of many a m 


6. 

„A portrait is the ideal of an individual, not «f | 
men in | 
A e f 
circular form of a man reduced to a flat ſurface, a 
which nds have > 1—— 42 
for whom it was painted, ſcen in a camera 


— Lot that | 
artful and ſubtle m—_———_ have one of both eycs 
rather cloſcd/ they arc feeble, (anfwer- 
ed hc.) Who ever faw ſtrength and ſubtlety united! 
The miſtruſt of others is meanacls towards c- 
ſelves.” . 


This fame friend, who to me is 2 man of ten t 
ſand fr whatever relates to mind, wrote two 5 
— — 
lowed to make the f extracts : 

2883 that t 
firſt is the only true impreſſion. Of this | offer = | 
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proof, except by aſſerting ſuch is my belief, and by 
ing ts the ſenſations of others. The ranger 
ates me by his appearance, and is, to my ſenſitive 
being, what the fun would be to a man born blind 
re ſtoted to fight. 

14 « Rouſſeau was right when he faid of D. that 
man does not me, though he has never done 
oY ne any injury ; but | muſt break with him before it 
n 1 
* 


15 that. 5 
« PHyüognomy is as neceſſary to man as 
guage.” I may add, as mmond. 


CHAP. LIL 


Aiſcdlaneons Thoughts. 
I, 
i All good „and muſt be miC- 
good. may 


tion is in itſelf 
xpreiſi ve of the exalted 
worth of human nature as moral ſenſation, perhaps 
they are both the ſame. T he fupprefling, the do- 
a ſenſation fo deſerving of honour, where it 
to act, is ſinning againſt ourcives, and in 
reality equal to reſiſti — the ſpirit. Indeed, 
good impulſes and actions muſt have their — in 
order that may not i other im 

mw they may not impede good impuiles 


2. 
2 Each man is = man of zenius in his large or ſmall 
r PAY here. He has a certain cirde in which he can act 
== with inconcci able W „ 
3 
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the mee concentrated ix bs power, confequenty the 
Wee wrentt&ddc w = torm of government, Thus 
the bee is: the greateht of mathomatrazmns, as far as 
wy wants extend. Hoving &fovercd the genius of 
a man, how t tert we Ce of hx 
@ tivity may be, hovieg caught hom wm the moment 
Wen d e e £4 *R ts hoc exertons, the Cha «+ 
adder L.A tf Pi genus wil ao be cahly 
ct. 


CO 
Tac >yoronch of the Lrokent carmot de near, 
in Nr ite wet and wa wha we donomiumte na 
rare, than wn the cotemance of a rreat and noble 
N. vor cont mor bar wrufy far, « hc who 
dect n ok Him that m mc” God cannot, 
without + mocks, be form any whcre fo fully as in 
The Counter ce of 2 gond man. Thus the cfience 
of 2427 542 4 oxore prieicat, cat to me, by 

% er. 


4- 

Cree cremes awaken 2d ſtimulate cach 
other, excite all rhas can be excured. Any aaton, 
Aris our: crotucel Spencer, 2 Mhiicfeare, and 
2 Milor, mar be cortzim that 2 Stoche, a Pope, and 
an Adibion wi follow. A countenance has 
the credentials of is kick origumal in ifelt Wark 
cabn cevercace a4 @mplicts mourith the mind with 
te pretencr of 2 2752 CRMNECRARCE , 1tS CMARAINDOns 
full arr t ant cxalt ther. A great countenance, 
i 2 Kur of 5, acts anore powerially than 2 com- 
mc cnn nm: n Demed; x cfcts, thouzh 
waccicabluny, aw grad. The forrunatc diſcupics, 
theys g tr Lars Hom , ver dud Weir beares burn 

in Unc: % r be rico wah them by the way, 


2nd cm: | > lac the Scrapmurcs. The buyers and 
iNcrs, 
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fellers, whom he drove out of the Temple, durſt not 
oppole him. 

It may from hence be conceived how certain per - 
ſons, by their mere preſence, have brought a fei- 
tous multitude back to their duty, althuugh the 
latter had acquired the full power. T hat natural, 
unborrowed, indwelling power, which is confe- 
guently ſuperior to any which can be aftumes, is as 
evident to all eyes as the thunder of heaven is w al 
Cars. 


Great phyfiognomomcal wiſtom not on'y cone 
filts in diſcovering the ral character of, and 
being highly affected by | apr bor Counter” nce, or 
this or that particuliar propenſity, but in diicriamne 
nating the individual character of each kind of mind, 
and its capacity, and being able to define the circle 
which it cannot pats ; to fay what ſenſation, 
ti and judgments, ate, or are not, to be ex- 
pected from the man under conhderation, that we 
may not idly waſte power, but diſpenſe juſt ſufficient 
to actuate, and put him in motion. 

No man is more liable to the error of thouzhtleſs 
haſte than | was. Four or tive years of phyſiog- 
nomonical obſervation were requitice to cure me of 


this too haſty waſte of power. It is a part of bene- 


volence to give, entruſt, and participate ; but phy- 
hognomy teaches when, how, and to whom, to 
give. It therefore teaches true benevolence, to aiſiſt 
where affiſtance is wanted, and will be accepted. 
Oh ! that I could call at the proper moment, and 
with proper eſfect, to the fecling and henevolent 
heart, Waſte not, caſt not thy tecd upon the wa- 
ters, or upon a rock. Speak only to the hrarer ; 
unboſom thyſclf but to thoſe who can underitand 
thee j philotophize with none but philoſophers ; ſpi- 
N 4 ritualize 


nn , 
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ritaalize only with the (pirienal. It requires greater 
power tv brudte Rrength than to give it the rein, 
| © withtold is often than to give, What is 
mat enjoyed will be caft back with acrimony, of 
troddem to waſte, and thus will become ulelels to 
41. 
6. 

To the good be goo; reſiſt not the irreſiſtible 
countenance, Ciive the eve that aſks, that comes 
recommended to thee by Providence, or by God 
himfelf, and which to teject is to reject God, who 
cannet a'x thee more powerfull y than when entreat- 
ing in a chearful, open, innocent countenance, 
Thou canſt not more jmumediately plorify God than 
by with! , and acting weil to a countenance ere 
with the ! uit of Gol; nor more certainly, ab- 
horrentlv, offend and wound the mojeſty of Ad 
than by ding, ridiculing, and wage 
a countenance. God cannot more eff ually — 
mem than by man. Whoever rejects the man of 
Cod, ccc Gold To diſcover the radiance of the 
Creator in the viſage of man is the pre-eminent qua- 
lity of man; it is the ſummit of wiſdom and bene- 
vol-nce to fel how much of this radiance is there, 
to diſcern this ray of Divinity through the clouds of 
the moſt d. countenances, and dig out this 
mall gem of hoover from anal the ruins and rub- 
bulb by which it is encumbered. 

Shoulde?t thou, friend of man, eſteem 
nomy 25 highly as I do, to whom it daily 


of greater worth, the more I diſcover its truth; if 


thou haſt an cye to (cleft the few noble, or 
which is noble in the ignoble, that which is divi 
in al men, the immortal in what is mortal, then 
ſpeak little, but obſerve much; diſpute not, but 


that 
ine 
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exerciſe thy ſenſation ; for thou wilt convince no 
one to whom this fenfation is wanting: 

When noble poverty prefents to you a face, in 
which humility, _— faith, and love, ſhine con- 
ſpicuouſly, how ſuperior will thy joy be in his words 
who has told thee, * inaſmuch as thou haſt done it 
unto one of the leaſt of theſe my brethren, thou haſt 
done it unto me“ 
With a figh of hope you will exclaim, when 

th and diffipation preſent themſelves, this fore= 

was delineated by God for the ſearch and the 
diſcovery of truth. In this eye reſts wiſlom yet 
unripencd. 


OO — ———_—_—_— 


CHAP. HV. 


Of the Union between the Knowledge of the Heart 
and Philanthropy,--- Afifcellanceus phyfrognomical 
Thoughts from Holy Writ. 


M AY the union between the knowledge of the 
heart and philanthropy be obtained by the 
ſame means? Does not a knowledge of the heart 
deſtroy or weaken philanthropy? Docs not our 
your opinion of any man diminiſh when he is per- 
cy known? And if fo, how may philanthropy 
be increaſed by this knowledge? 
7 What is here z2lleged is truth; but it is partial 
truth. And how frunful a ſource of error is partial 
truth! It is a certain truth, that the majority of 
men are loſſers, by being accurately knoun.— But it 
is no luis true, that the majority of men gain as 
much on one file, as they loſe on the other by 
being thus accurately known, Who is fo wile as 
never ta act fooliſhly? Where is the virtue wholly 
ipelutcs by vice; with thoughts, at all moments, 
N 5 ſunple 
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Gmple dire, and pure? I dare undertake to main« 
taing that all meu with fore very rare exceptions, 
loſe by being known. But it may alfo be proved, 
by the moſt irrefragable arguments, that all men 
gain by being known z conſequently a knowlec 
of the heart is not detrimental to the love of man- 
kind, but promotes it. 

Ph viiognomy diſcovers actual and poſſible perfec - 
tions, which, without its aid, muſt ever have re- 
mained hidden. I he more man is ſtudicd, the more 
power and poſitive goodneſs he will be difcovered 
20 potlets, As the experienced eye of the painter, 
perccives a thouſand ſmall thades and colours, which 
ore unremarked by common ſpectators, fo the phy- 
hognomitt views a multitude of actual or poſlible 
pertections, which eſcape the general cye of the de- 
Iifer, the flanderer, or even the more beaevolent 
mdge of mankind, 

[ peak trom experience the good which I, as a 
phvtognomitt, have obſerved in people round me, 
has more than compenſated that maſs of evil, which, 
though I appeared blind, I could not avoid ſeeing 

1 he more | have ſtudied man, the more have 1 
been convinced of the general influence of his fa- 
culties; the more have I remarked, that the origin 
of all evil is good, that thoſe very powers which 
made him evil, thoſe abilities, forces, irritability, 
elaſticity, were all in themſelves actual, poſitive 
goo l. The bſ-nce of theſe, indeed, would have 
occaſioned the abſence of an infinity of evil, but fo 
would they likewiſe of an infinity of good. The 
c Hence of gohd has given birth to much cvil; but 
it contains in itfelf the poſlibility of a fill infinite 
increaſe of good, | 

The tcatt failing of an individual incites a gene- 
ral outery, and his character 15 at once darkened, 
emed on, and deſtroyed. The phytoznomiſt 

views 
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views and praifes the man whom the whole world 
condenns. What, does he praile vice No- 
Does he excuſe the vicious Not he whiſpers, or 
loudly affirms, „ Treat this man after ſuch a man- 
ner, and you will be aſtoniſhed at what he is able, 
what he may be made willing to perform. He is 
not ſo wicked as he appears ; his countenance is 
better than his actions. His actions, it is true, are 
legible in his countenance; but not more legible 
than his great powers, his ſenſibility, the pliability 
of that heart which has had an improper bent. (we 
but theſe powers, which have rendered him vicious, 
another direction, and other objects, and he will 
perform miracles of virtue.” 

Yes, the phyhognomiſt will pardon where the 
moſt benevolent philanthropiſt muit condemn. For 
myſelf, ſince I have become a phyliognomiſt, I have 
gained knowledge, fo much more accurate, of to 
many excellent men, and have had ſuch frequent c- 
caſions to rejoice my heart in the diſcoverics | made 
concerning ſuch men, that this, as I may fay, has re- 
conciled me to the whole human race. What L here 
mention as having ha to myſelf, each phyſi- 
ognomiſt being a man, mult have be- 
cdly felt. 


Miſcella neus Phyſiognomical Thoughts from Hl 


rit. 


« Thou haſt ſet our iniquitics before thee, our fe- 
cret fins in the light of our countenance,” Pſalm 
xc, 8,-No man believes in the omniſcience, or has 
i ſtrong a conviction of the preſence of God and 
his angels, or reads the hand of heaven fo viſible in 
the haman countenance, as the phyſiognomiſt. 

N 6 6 Which 
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manifeſtly declared to be the epiſtle of Chriſt mini- 
ſtered by us written not with ink, but with the ſpirit 
of the living God.” 2 Cor. ith, 3, 3 What need 
have the good of letters of recumnmendation to the 
* Ide open countenance recommends itfelf to 
open countenance, No letters of recemmenda« 
tion can recommend the perfidious countenance, nor 
can any flanderer deprive the countenance, beaming 
with the divine fpirit, of its letters of reconmenda- 
tion. A good countenance is the beſt letter ot re- 
. the important paſſage 
all conclude with the im t rom 
the epiitle to the Romans : 

« God hath concluded them all in unbelief, that 
he might have mercy upon all. Oh ! the depth of 
the riches, both of the wiſdom and 5 of 
God! How unſcarchable are his judgments, and his 
ways paſt finding out ! For who hath known the 
mind of the Lorl? or who hath been hiscounſellor ? 
or who hath ſt given to him, and it ſhall be re- 
compenſed unto him again? For of him, and through 
him, and to him, are all things, Lo whom de glory 
for ever. Amen.” | 


— — — ——_—_—_— 


CHAP. LV. 


Of the apparent fa ſe decifiens of P — 
the general Otjettions made to Phyſrognamy—Par- 
ticalar objetlions anſwered. | 


ONE of the ſtrongeſt objections to the certainty 
of phyhognary is, that the beſt phyfiognomiſts 
often judge very erroncoully, 


Ie 
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It may be proper to make ſome remarks on this 
objection. 

Be it granted the phyſingnomiſt often errs ; that is 
to ſay, his diſcernment errs, not the countenance 
But to conclude there is no ſuch ſcience as phyſtog- 
nomy, becauſe phyſiognomilts err, is the fame thin 
as to conclude there is no reaſon, becauſe there is 
much falte reaſoning. 

To ſuppole that, becauſe the phyſiognomiſt has 
made ſorne falſe deciſions, he has no phy ſiognomo- 
nical diſcernment, is equal to ſuppoling that a man, 
who had committed ſome miſtakes of memory, hs 
no memory z or, at beſt, that his memory is very 
weak, We muſt be jefs haſty, We muſt firſt en- 
quire in what proportion his memory is faithful, 
how often it has iiled, how often been accurate, 
Ine miſer may pe: form ten acts of charity: mult we 
therefore affirm he is charitable ? Should we not ra- 
ther enquire how much he might have given, and 
how often it has been his duty to give ?— The vir- 
tuous man may have ten times heen guilty, but be- 
fore he is condemned, it ought to be aſked, in how 
many hundred inſtances he - acted uprightly, He 
who games muſt oftener loſe than he who refrain 
from gaming. He who flides or ſkaits upon the 
ice is in danger of many a fall, and of being laughed 
at by the leſs adventurous ſpectator, Whoever fre- 
queatly gives alms, is liable, occaſionally, to diſtri- 
bute his bounties to the unworthy. He, indeed, who 
never gives cannot commit the fame miſtake, and 
may truly vaunt of his prudence, ſince he never 
furniſhes opportunities for deceit. In like manner, 
he who never judges never can judge falſcly, The 
phyſiognomiſt judges oftener than the man who ri- 
dicul-s phyfiognomy, conſequently mult oftener err 
than he who never rilks a phytognomonical de- 


ciſion. 
Which 
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Which of the favourable judgments of the bene. 
volent phyſiognomiſt may not be decried as falſe ? Is 
he not himſelf 4 mere man, however circurfſpect, 
upright, honourable and exalted he may be ; a man 
whe hes in himſelf the root of all evil, the germe of 
every vice z of, in other words, a man whoſe mot 
worthy propenſities, qualities, and inclinations, may 
occaſionally be overſtrained, wreſted, and wa a 

You behold a meek man, who, after repeated and 
continued provocations to wrath, prefiſts in lilence; 
who, probably, never is overtaken by anger, when 
he himſelf alone is injured. The phyſtognomiſt 
can r-ad his heart, fortified to bear and forbear, and 
immediately exclaims, behold the moſt amiable, the 
moſt unconquerable, gentleneſs Vu are filent— 
You laugh Y ou leave the place, and ſay, « Fye on 
ſuch a phyſiognomiſt ! How full of wrath have I 
ſen this man!“ When was it that you ſaw him 
in wrath ?!—Was it not when ſome one had miſ- 
treated his friend —“ Yes, and he behaved like a 
frantic man in defence of this friend, which is proof 
ſufficient that the ſcience of phyſiognomy is a dream, 
and the phyſiognomiſt a dreamer.” —But who is in 
an error, the phyſiognomiſt or his cenſurer ? The 
wiſeſt man may ſometimes utter folly— This the 
phyhognomilt 4 but, regarding it not, reveres 
and pronounces him a wiſe man, —You ridicule the 
deciſion, for you have heard this wiſe man ſay a fool- 
ich 2 — more, who is in an error — I be 
phyſiognomiſt does not judge from a ſingle incident, 
and often not from ſeveral combining incidents. - Nor 
does he, as a phyſiognomiſt, judge only by actions. 
He obſerves the propenſities, the character, the eſſen- 
tial qualitics and powers, which often, are apparently 
contradicted by individual actions, 

AriinoHc who ſeems ſtupid or vicious may yet 
probably pullcls indications of a god * 
an 
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and propenſities to every virtue. Should the bene- 
heent eye of the phyſiognomiſt, who is in ſearch of 
goth perevcive theſe qualities, and armounce them; 

ould he not pronounce a decided judgment againſt 
the man, he immediately becomes a ſubject of langh- 
ter, Yet how often may diſpoſitions to the moſt 
heroic virtue be there buried ! How often may the 
hre of genius lay deeply ſmothered beneath the em- 
bers !—W hererore do you fo anxiouſly, fo atten- 
tively, rake — theſe aſhes f—Becaufſe here is 
warmth-N otwithitanding that at the firſt, ſecond, 
third, fourth raking, duſt only will fly in the eyes of 
the phyſiognomiſt and ſpectator, The latter retires 
laughing, relates the attempt, and makes others laugh 
allo, 't he former may perhaps patiently wait and 
warm himſelf by the flame he has excited. Innu- 
merable are the inſtances where the moſt excellent 
qualities are overgrown and ſtifled by the weeds of 
error. Futurity thall diſcover why, and the diſco- 
very ſhall not be in vain. "The common unprac- 
tiſed eye beholds only a deſolate wilderneſs. Edu- 
cation, circumſtances, neceſſities, ſtifle every effort 
toward perſection. The phyſiognomiſt inſpects, 
becomes attentive, and waits, He ſees and oblerves 
a thouſand contending contradictory qualities ; he 
hears a multitude of voices exclaiming, W hat a 
man ! But he hears too the voice of the Deity ex- 
claim, What a man ! He prays, while thoſe revile 
who cannot comprehend, or, it they can, will not, 
that in the countenance, under the they view, 
lie concealed beauty, power, wiſdom, and a divine 
nature, 

Still further, the phyſiognomiſt, or obſerver of man, 
who is a man, a Chriſtian, that is to ſuy a wiſe and good 
man, vill a thouſand times act contrary to his own phy- 
ſiognomonical ſenſation, I do not expreſs myſelf — 

rately 
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rately—e * act contrary to his internsl 
judgment of the man. He ſpeaks not all he thinks 
This is an additional reafon why the phy lognonſt 
ſo often appears to err; and why the tue obſerver, 
obſervation and truth are in him, is fo» often m taken, 
and ridiculed, He reads the villain in the countes 
nance of the beggar at his door, yet does not turn 
away, but ſpeaks iricndly to him, tearches his hear 
and diſcovers ;—()h God, what does he diſcover 
—An immeaſurable abyls, a chaos of vice — Hut 
does he diſcover nothing more, nothing good -h. 
it granted he finds nothing good, yet he there con- 
templates clay which mutt not fay to the pottery 
why haſt thou made me thus?” He fees, pra 
turns away his face, and hides a tear which f 1 
with eloquence inexpreflible, not to man, but to 
God alone. He ſtretches out his fricndly hand, not 
only in pity to a hapleſs wife, whom he has renders 
ed unfortunate, not only for the ſake of his helpleſs 
innocent children, but in compaſſion to himſelf, for 
the ſake of God, who has made all things, even the 
wicked themſelves, for his own glory. He gives, 
perhaps, to kindle a ſpark which he yet perceives, 
und this is what is called (in ſcripture) giving his 
heart. Whether the unworthy man miluſes the giſt, 
or miſuſes it not, the judgment of the donor will 
alike be arraigned. 2 hears of the giſt will 
ſay, How has this good man again ſuffered himſelf 
to be deceived ! 

Man is not to be the judge of man, and who feels 
this truth more coercively than the phyſiognomiſt ? 
The mightieſt of men, the Ruler of man, came not 
to judge the world, but to fave. Not that hedid not 
ſ-c the vices of the vicious, nor that he concealed them 
from himſelf or others, when philanthropy require 
ed they ſhould be remarked and detected, -Y et he 

judged 


WON 
proof 
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judged not, puniſhed not, - He forgave—® Go thy 
way, tin no more. '< ſiJas he received as one of 
his diſciples, protected hiny embraced him—tHim in 
whom he beheld bis future betrayer. 

Good men ne mot apt bt Hhicover good, Thine 
eye cannot be chriſtian if thou giveſt me not thy 
heart, VWiklom without goodnets is folly, [ wil 
judge juſtly and act bene eolently, 

Once mote— A proſligate man, an abandoned wo- 
man, who have ten times been to blame when they 
affirmed they were not, on the eleventh are con- 
demned when they ae not to blame, T hey apply 
to the phyfiognommtt. He inquires, and finds that, 
this time they are innocent. Diſcretion loudly telis 
him he will be cenſured ſhould he ſuffer it to be 
known. that he believes them innocent z but his 
heart more loudly commands him to ſpeak, to bear 
witneſs for the preſent innocence of ſuch rejected 
perſons. A word eſcapes him and a multitude of 
reviling voices at once are heard“ Such a judg- 
ment ought notto have been made by a ——_ 
miſt!“ - Yet who has decided erroneouſly 

Ihe above are a few hints and reafons to the diſ- 
cerning to induce them to judge as cautiouſly con- 
cerning the phyſiognomiſt as they would with him 
to judge concerning themſelves, or others. 


Of the general objeftions made to Phyſiagnomy, 


Innumerable are the objections which may be 
raiſed againſt the certainty of judgments drawn from 
the lines and features of the human countenance, 
Many of theſe appear to me to be eaſy, many dick- 
cult, and ſome impollible to be anfwered, 

Before J ſelect any of them, I will tirft tate fome 
gencral remarks, the accurate confide ration, and 
proof of which will remove many diikculitics, 

it 
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It appears to me that, in all reſearches, we oughe 
firſt to inquire what can be faid in defence of any 
propotition. - One irrefragable proof of the actual 
exiftence and certainty of a thing will overbalance 
ten thouſand objections, One poſitive witneſs, who 
has all pothble certainty that knowledge and reafon 
can give, will preponderate againſt innumerable 
others who are only negative. All objections a- 
gainſt a certain truth are in reality only negative 
evidence, » We never obſerved this: we never 
experienced that. — I hough ten thouſand ſhould 
make this aſſertion, what would it prove againſt one 
man of underſtanding, and found reaſon, who ſhould 
anſwer, „But | have obſerved, and you, alſo, may 
obſerve, if you picafſe,” No well founded objec- 
tion can be made againſt the exiſtence of a thi 
viſible to ſenſe. Argument cannot diſprove fact. 
No two oppoſing poſitive facts can be adduced 3 all 
objections to a tact, therefore, muſt be negative. 

Let this be applied to phyſiognomy. Poſitive 
proofs of the true and acknowledged ſignification of 
the face and its features, againſt the clearneſs and 
certainty of which nothing can be alleged, render 


innumerable obje&tions, although they cannot pro- 


bably be anſwered, perfectly inſigniſicant. Let us 
therefore endeavour to inform ourſelves of thoſe 
ſitive arguments which phyſiognomy affords, 

us firſt make ourſclves itedfalt in what is certainly 
true, and we ſhall ſoon be enabled to anſwer many 
objections, or to reject them as unworthy any 
anſwer. 

It appears to me that in the ſame proportion as 2 
man remarks and adheres to the poſitive will be the 
ſtrength and perſeverance of his mind. He whoſe 
talents do not ſurpaſs mediocrity is accuſtomed to 
overiook the poſitive, and to maintain the negative 
with invincible obſtinacy, 

Thou 
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Thou ſhouldeſt firſt confider what thou art, what 
is thy knowledge, and what are thy qualities and 
— before thou inquireſt what tou art not, | 

noweſt not, and what the qualities and powers are 
that thou haſt not. T his is a rule which every man 
who wiſhes to be wiſe, virtuous and happy ou;ht, 
not only to preſcribe to himſelf, but, if I may uſe fo 
bold a figure, to incorporate with, and make a part | 
of, his very foul, The truly wiſe always firſt di- | 
rects his inquiries concerning what is ; the man of | 
weak intellect, the nt, firſt ſearches for that 
which is wanting. Ihe true philoſopher looks firſt 
for the poſitive proofs of the propoſition. I fay firſt 
I am very deſirous that my meani not 
be miſunderitood, and, therefore, repeat, ff. The 
ſuperficial mind firſt examines the negative objec- 
tions, This has been the method purſucd by infi- 
dels, the opponents of Chriſtianity. Were it grant- 
ed that Chriſtianity were falſe, ſtill this method 
would neither be logical, true, nor concluſive. 
Therefore ſuch modes of reaſoning mult be ſet aſide, 
as neither logical nor concluſive, before we can pro- 
ceed to anſwer objections, 

To return once more to phyſiognomy, the queſ- 
tion will be reduced to this.—* Whether there are 
any proofs ſufficiently poſitive and deciſive, in fa- 
vour of phyſiognomy, to induce us to diſregard the 
moſt plauſible objections.---Of this I am as much 
convinced as I am of my own exiſtence; and every 
unprejudiced reader will be the fame, who ſhall read 
this work through, if he only poſſeſs fo much diſ- 
cernment and knowledge as not to deny that eyes 
are given us to ſee! although there are innumera- 
ble eyes in the world that look and do not ſce. 

It may happen that learned men, of a certain 
deſcription, will endcavour to perplex me by ar- 

gument, 
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— They, for example. may eite the ſenile 
utterly of Neaumur, and the large winged ant, 
in order to prove how much we may be miſtaken, 
with ref «a to final cauſes, in the products of na- 
ture - They may aſſert, ® wings, undoubtedly ap- 
„ pear to be given for the purpoſe of flight, yet 
« theſe infects never fly ; therefore wings are not 
« given for that purpoſe.— And by a parity of rea- 
* {oning, ſince there are wife men, who, probably 
4% do not ſee, eyes are not given for the puzpoſe of 
« fight,” Lo ſuch objections I ſhall make no re- 
ply, for never, in my whole life, have I been able to 
anſwer a ſophiſm. TI appeal only to common ſenſe. 
I view a certain number of men, who all have the 
git of ſight, when they open their eyes, and there 
$ light, and who do not fee when their eyes are 
ſhut. As this certain number are not ſelect, but 
taken promiſcuouſly, millions of exiſti 
men, it is the higheſt poſſible degree of probability 
that all men, whoſe formation is ſimilar, that have 
lived, do live, or ſhall live, being alike 
with thoſe organs we call eyes, muſt fee. This, at 
leaſt, has been the mode of arguing and concluding 
among all naticns, and in all ages. In the fame de- 
gree as this mode of reaſoning is convincing, when 
applied to other ſubjects, ſo it is when applied to 
phyſiognomy, and is equally applicable; and, if un- 
true in phyſiognomy, it is equally untrue in every 
Other inſtance, 

I am therefore of opinion that the defender of 
phyſiognomy may reſt the truth of the ſcience on 
this propoſition “ That it is univerſally confeſſed 
« that, among ten, twenty, or thirty men, indiſeri- 
« minately ſelected, there as certainly exiſts a'phy- 
« ſiognomical expreſſion, or demonſtrable correſ- 
« pondence of internal power and ſenſation, with 


« external form and figure, as that, among the like 
« numbes 
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« number of men, in the like manner ſelefted, they 
« have eyes and can foe.” Having ed this, he 
has #4 alflciendly proved the univerfality and trith of 
phyſiognomy as the univerſality of ſight by the a'd 
of eyes, having bew that ten, twenty, of thirty 
men, by the aid of eyes, are all capable of ſeeing. 
From a part I draw a concluſion to the whole 3 
whether thoſe I have ſeen or thoſe | have not. 

But it will be anſwered, though this may be 

roved of certain features, does it therefore, fol- 
that it may be proved of all ?-l am perſuaded 
it may: if I am w ſhew me my error. 

Having remarked that men who have eyes and 
cars ſee and hear, and being convinced that eyes 
were givenhim for the — 4 of ſight, and ears for 
that of hearin being unable longer to doubt that 
eyes and ears have their deſtined office, I think I 
draw no improper concluſion, when I ſuppoſe that 
every other ſenſe, and member, of this ſame human 
body, which ſo wonderfully form a whole, has each 
a particular purpol: ; although it ſhould happen that 
I am unable to diſcover what the particular purpoſes 
of ſo many ſenſes, members, and integuments may 
be. Thus do I reaſon alſo, concerning the fignitt= 
cation of the countenanceof man, the formation of 
his body, and the diſpoſition of his members, 

If it can be proved that any two or three features 
have a certain determinate ſigniſication, as determi- 
nate as that the eye is the expreſſion of the counte- 
nance, is it not accurate to conchade, according to 
the mode of oy above cited, univerſally ac- 
knowledged to be juſt, that thoſe features are alſo 
ſignificant, with the ſignification of which I am un- 
acquainted, -l think myſelf able to prove, to every 
perſon of the commoneſt underſtanding, that allmen 
without exception, at leaſt under certain circum- 
ſtances, and in ſome particular feature, may, _— 

Ve 
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have more than one feature, of a certain determinate 
fſignification ; as ſurely as | can render it comprehen. 
ſible, to the ſimpleſt per that certain d terminate 
members of the human body are to anſwer certain 
determinate purpoſes, 

T wenty or thirty men, taken promiſcuouſly, when 
they laugh, or weep, will, in the expreflion of their 
joy or grief, poſſeſs ſomething in common with, or 
ſimilar to, each other. Certain features will bear a 
greater reſemblance to each other among them than 
they otherwiſe do, when not in the like ſympathetic 
ſtate of mind. 

To me it rs evident that, fince exceſſive j 
and grief are univerſally acknowledged to have their 

tar expreſſions, and that the expreſſion of each 

as different as the different paſſions of joy and 

grief, it muſt, therefore, be allowed that the ſtate of 

reſt, the medium between joy and grief, ſhall like- 

wiſe have its peculiar ex on; or, in other words, 

that the muſcles which ſurround the eyes and lips, 
will indubitably be found to be in a different ſtate. 

If this be granted concerning the ſtate of the mind 
in joy, griet, or tranquillity ; why ſhould not the 
ſame be true concerning pride, humility, patience, 
magnanimity, and other aftections ? 

According to certain laws the ſtone flies upward, 
when thrown with ſufficient force; by other laws, 
equally certain, it afterwards falls to the carth ; and 
will it not remain unmoved according to laws equal- 
ly fixed if ſuffered to he at reſt? Joy according to 
certain laws is expreſled in one mar ner, grief in an- 
other, and tranquillity in a third. Wherefore then 
ſhall not anger, gentleneſs, pride, humility, and 
other paſſions be {abject to certain laws; that is, to 
certain fixed laws ? 

All things in nature are or are not ſubjected to 
4 certain 
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certain laws. There is a cauſe for all things or there 
is not, All things are cauſe and effect, of are not. 
we not hence to derive one of the firſt axioms 


Ou 
of philoſophy And, if this be granted, how imme- 


diately is relieved from all objections, 
benny fad — we know not how — 
that is, as ſoon as it ſhall be granted there are certain 
characteriſtic features, in all men, as characteriſtic 
as the = are to the countenance 

But, it will be ſaid, how different are the expreſſi- 
ons of joy and grief, of the thoughtful and the thought 
3 theſe ex pre ſſi ons be reduced to 
ru 

How different from each other are the 
b LN AFA 

a „an it, and a ct we 
believe of all who have no evident hare of infirmicy, 
or death, that they fee. 

The feet and cars are as various as are the eyes; 
yet we univerfally conclude of them all were 
given us for the purpoſes of hearing and walking. 
Theſe varieties by no means prevent our believing 
LK, WEIS 02 Go - 
organs of ſeeing, hearing, and walking ; and why 
ſhould we not draw the fame concluſions concerning 
all features and lineaments of the human body? The 
expreſſions of ſunilar diſpoſitions of — cannot 
have greater variety than have the eyes, cars and feet, 
of all beings that ſee, hear, and walk ; vet may we as 
eaſily obſerve and determine what they have in com- 
mon as we can obſerve and determine what the c yes, 
ears, and feet, which are ſo various, among all beings 
that ſce, hear, and walk, have alſo in common. This 
well conſidered, how pag porn will be an- 
ſwered, or become inſignificant 
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Varims Objetions te Phyſugneomy Anſwered. 


wi * 1. wed , 
« It is ſaid, we find perfons who, from yout 
to old age, without ſickneſs, without debauchery, 
have continually a pale, death-like aspect whe 


nevertheleſs, enjoy an uninterrupted confirme: 
ſtate of health,” 
Anſwer, 


Theſe are uncommon caſes, A thoufand men 
will ſhew their ſtate of health by the complexion 
and roundiacts of the countenance, to one in whom 
theſe appearances will differ from the truth.-l ſuſ- 
poct that theſe uncommon caſes are the effects of 
impreſſions, made on the mother, during her ſtate 
of pregnancy, — Such caſes may be conſidered as 
exceptions, the accidental cauſes of which may, per- 
haps, not be difficult to diſcover, 

Lo me it ſeems we have as little juſt cauſe hence 
to draw concluſions againſt the ſcience of phyſiog- 
nomy, as we have againſt the proportion of | 
human body becauſe there are dwarfs, giants, and 
monſtrous births. 


Objettion 2, 

A friend writes me word, „ He is acquainted 
with a man of prodigious ſtrength, who, the hands 
excepted, has every appearance of weakneſs, and 


would be ſuppoſed weak by all to whom he ſhould 
be unknown.“ 


Anſwer. 
I could wiſh to fee this man. I much doubt 
whethcr his ſtrength be only expreſſed in his hands, 
or, if it were, ſtill it is expreiled, in the hands; 
and, were no exterior ſigns of ſtrength to be found, 
ſuill he mult be conſidered as an exception, an ex- 
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ample unexampled. But, as 1 have faid, I much 
doubt the fact. I have never vet feen a irony 
man whoſe ſtrength was not diſcoverable in various 


parts. 
Objetion 3 
« We perceive the figns of bravery and heroinm 
in the countenances of men who are, notwithi! aac 
ing, the firſt to run away.” 


Anſwer. 
The lefs the man is the greater he wiſhes to apyea! 
Hut what were theſe ſigns of heroiſm ? Dil the, 
reſemble thoſe found in the Farneſian Hercule 
Of wb doubt: let them 1 drawn, et them be 
the hognomilt will probably le, at 
83 if FS the firſt, A. — pet ic. 
Sickneſs, accident, — likewiſe, — 
the braveſt men of courage. his contradiction, 
-— a ought to be apparent to the phyſiogno- 
Nit. 
Olesen 4+ 
« We find perſons whoſe exterior appeorance 
denotes extreme pride, and who, in their actions, 
never betray the leaſt ſymptom of pride.“ 


Anſwer. 
A man may be proud and affect humility, 
Education and habit may give an appearance of 
pride, although the heart . but this hu- 
mility of heart will ſhine through an appearance of 
ride, as ſunbeams through tranſparent clouds. It 
1s truc that this apparently proud man would have 


more humility had he leſs of the appearance of pride. 


Objection 5. 
We ſee 2 who, with incredible inge- 
2 


genuity, 
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gennity, produce the moſt curious works of art, 
and bring them to the greateſt perfection yet who, 
n their hands and bodies, refemble the rudeſt pea- 
—— and — yg while the hands of = 
wits are totall \ncapable of fuch minute at 
CUr1ous 2 


Aer. 

I fall defire thete rude and delicate frames 
to be brought together and compared.<Moft un- 
taratells deteribe the clephant „* and ſtupi:! in 
appearance ; and, according to this apparent ttupi- 
«ty, or rather according to that ſtupidity which they 
aleribe to him, wonder at his addreſs. Let the e 
and the tender lamb be placed fide by fide, and 
the ſuperiority of addreſs will be vilible from the 
— and flexibility of the body, without farther 
t. 1at, 

Ingenuity and adde ſ do not fo much depend _ 
the mats as upon the nature, mobility, internal 
ſuion, nerves, conſtruction, and ſuppleneſs of the 
body andi parts, 


Dellcacy is not power, power is not minuteneſs, 
Apelles would have drawn better with charcoal than 
many miniature painters the ſineſt pencil. Ihe 
tools cf 2 mch ance may be rude, and his mind the 
vory reverſe, Gaus will work better with a clumſy 
hd thin ſtupidity with a hand the moſt pliable, 
—I[ wil indeed aun your objection to be well 
frnded if nothing of the character of an artiſt is 
diſcorcrable in his countenance; but, before 
C112 $5 2 dcciſion, it is neceſtary you ſhould be ac- 
dne with the various marks that denote me- 
clan cal genus, it the face, Have you confiteret 
ti uit, the aciitench, the ponetration, of his eyes; 
s rapid, bis Ccourre, bus Rom aſpect; the project- 

ing 
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ing bones of his brow, his arched forehead, the ſup- 
the delicacy, or the maſſineſs of his limbs ? 
ve you well conſidered theſe wars? «I 
— not ſee it in him,“ is eaſily More con- 


ſideration is requiſite to diſcover X ol the 
man. 


Objeftion 6. 
« There are perſons of peculiar penetration whe 


have very unmeaning countenances. 


Anſwer, 

The aſſertion requires proof, 

For my own part, after many hundred miſtakes, 
I have —— ſound the fault was in my want 
of proper —— firſt, for example, I 
looked for the tokens of any particular quality too 
— in one place; I fought and found it not, al- 
though I knew the perſon poſſeſſed extraordinary 
Powers. have been long 22 diſcover 
the ſcat of character. E was deccived, ſometimes by 
ſecking too partially, at others, too generally. 10 
this I was particularly liable in examining thoſe who 
had only diſtinguiſhed themſclves in ſome particular 
purſuit ; and, in other reſpects, appeared to be per 
ſons of very common abilities, men hee 
were all concentrated to a point, to the examination 
of one ſubject ; or men whoſe powers were very in- 
determinate: I expreſs myſelf im properly, powers 
which had never been excited, brought into — 
Many years ago, I was — with a great 
mathematician, the aſtoniſhment of Europe; who, 
at the firſt fight, and even long after, appeared to 


have a very common countenance. I drew a goed 
likeneſs of him, which obliged me to pay a more 
minute attention, and found a particular trait which 
was very marking and deciſive. A ſimilar trait Ar 
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